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Arbitration and Conciliation. 


T the present time 
there is a good 
deal of loose talk 
upon “arbitra- 
tion,” as it is some- 
times called, upon 
“conciliation ” as 
it is termed on 
other occasions, 
It is desirable that 
the two terms 

should be kept separate and used for 
the purpose of expressing different ideas. 
Arbitration is a judgment after a trial; the 


most elaborate judgment by a Court of 
Appeal is in a sense an arbitration; but in 
popular acceptation an arbitration now 
means a trial in an informal manner and not 
‘in a court of law. But an essential element 
of a true arbitration is that the parties submit 
to be bound by the award of the person 


to whom the dispute is referred, and 
further, that the award or judgment can 
be enforced. In other words, in an arbitra- 
tion the parties can ke compelled by a 
superior power to submit to the decision 
of the arbitrator. Conciliation implies not 
a judicial investigation and an obedience to 
a decision, but a bringing together of two 
«nen or two bodies of men with a view to 
the arrangement of their differences under 
the guidance of a third party. The so-called 
trade arbitrations—that is to say, between 
bodies of persons such as employers and 
workmen—are conveniently called arbitra- 
tions, but they want one real element of a 
proper arbitration—namely, the power to 
compel the parties to the dispute to abide by 
the decision to which the arbitrator may 
come. This is the great weakness of all such 
arbitrations, and it is obvious that the only 
way by which the decisions of arbitrators 
who have to decide disputes between masters 
and men can be final is partly by educating 
workmen to see that it is impossible and 
wrong not to abide by a decision, even 
if it be unfavourable to them, and 
next, as was recently pointed out by 
Mr. David Dale, referee of the Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration for the North of 
England Iron Trade, by making employers’ 
and workmen’s associations sv _pre- 
ponderating an influence on each side that 
they virtually centrol the trade, and can give 








effect to the decisions of the board of 
arbitration. There can be no doubt, indeed, 
that if powerful trade associations will be 
willing to abide by decisions as to rates of 
wages and so forth, they can practically 
compel individuals to submit to an arbitrator's 
decision. It is equally obvious, however, 
that this same strength may tell against 
these peaceful methods of terminating trade 
disputes, since an association or body of 
persons being more powerful than a number 
of isolated individuals for fighting purposes, 
can hold out against a reference to arbitra- 
tion for a longer time than if their members 
were mere items. The recent struggle in the 
coal trade, indeed, has proved the truth of this 
statement, since there can be no doubt that 
had it not been for the corporate character 
of the opposing forces some ind of arrange- 
ment would have been come to among 
individuals sooner than was actually the case. 
So that while it is clear that powerful asso- 
ciations are in a position to make arbitrations 
effectual, it is equally clear that they are able 
to prevent them altogether, or defer them 
indefinitely. Passing back, however, for a 
short space to what may be termed individual 
arbitration, rather than arbitration between 
bodies of men, the question arises whether 
the State ought to facilitate and afford means 
for the decision of disputes. In other words, 
ought something in the nature of the new 
London Chamber of Arbitration to form part 
of the legal machinery of the land which 
is supplied by the State for the use 
of its citizens? On the whole it is best that 
the State should furnish Courts of Law, 
managed in a businesslike manner, in which 
the procedure is simple, and the trial of dis- 
putes expeditious, and should leave persons 
who desire that their disputes should be 
settled by arbitration to manage this matter 
for themseives. Arbitrations are not so 
numerous where a Satisfactory legal system 
exists; and when an arbitration is really 
desirable, it is best left as unfettered 
as possible by rules and regulations. A rota 
of arbitrators, as provided by the London 
Chamber of Arbitration, seems at first 
sight to be a useful plan, but on considera- 
tion it will be found not to meet the true 
wants of those who resort to arbitration. In 
most cases the parties to an arbitration 
desire in the person who is to settle their 
dispute some particular gift, quality, or 
knowledge ; others, again, may preter a man 
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simply because they have a personal acq uaint- 
ance with his capacity. 

There are also many other details, con- 
nected with time and place, with the con- 
venience of the parties, and so forth, which 
render it better that when an arbitration is 
necessary it should be essentially a private 
business. Indeed, the idea of a State Law 
Court is that it should only be resorted to 
when private methods of settling a difference 
are found unavailing. Arbitration is essen- 
tially a private method. Hence we have no 
doubt that as arbitrations can always be 
arranged and carried out by private persons, 
it is better for the State not to mix itself up 
with them, but to do its utmost to improve 
its legal and judicial system, so that when 
the private settlement of a dispute is 
impossible it may be adjusted in a law 
court with as much cheapness and expedition 
as possible. It is the great fault of the 
judges of the present day that they have not 
sufficiently attempted to make the higher 
tribunals of our country fit for the trial of 
disputes in a business-like manner, and it is 
rather in this direction than by attempting to 
make arbitration a part of the legal machinery 
that real progress is needed. 

It is desirable, however, that no one should 
be under the delusion that an arbitration 
is necessarily cheaper than an ordinary 
litigation. No experienced professional 
man, be he architect or engineer, can afford 
the time for an arbitration, or will take the 
responsibility of it, without handsome remu- 
neration. Therefore the tribunal has to be 
well paid, whereas the State pays the 
judge. Again, in most arbitrations where 
technical questions arise, expensive evidence 
has to be obtained; here, again, is another 
cause of cost. So that, if a person wishes 
to avoid expense, he will settle a dispute, it 
possible, without the intervention of a third 
party. No litigation in any form can be 
cheap, nor is it ever likely to be so, and 
therefore it is best at once that, so far as the 
mere cost goes, there should be no mis- 
understanding as to the costs of an arbitra- 
tion and those of an ordinary lawsuit. 

There can, however, be no doubt that 
there is some expectation and desire to see 
the State, in some way, bring about arbitra- 
tion and conciliation in trade disputes. The 
State has, however, plenty to do without 
taking this duty on its shoulders, and, more- 
over, it can be equally well done without 
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State interference. Unless the State can 
actually compel bodies, such as masters and 
men in a particular trade, to submit their 
disputes to arbitration, and can also compel 
them after a decision has been given to 
abide by it, State interference is absolutely 
useless. But it is clear that the State has 
no power, and is not likely to be given a 
power, to oblige any body of men to do this. 
The example of the Board of Arbitration 
and Conciliation for the North of England 
Iron Trade shows clearly that trade disputes 
can be adjusted without the interference of 
the State. That body was formed in 1869, 
and it has worked with the utmost success. 
Speaking at a recent meeting at Durham, 
Mr. Dale, the referee to the board, thus 
described its operations :—“ The effect had 
been that instead of misunderstanding, 
bitterness, and the obscuring of ques- 
tions by partisan statements, each party 
came to respect the feelings of the other, and 
the way was cleared for an impartial judg- 
ment on admitted facts: Each representa- 
tive on the board was fully authorised to act 
for the works that elected him, and the 
decision of a majority of the board or its 
referee was binding on the employers and 
the operatives of all works that had joined 
the board. All questions were, in the first 
instance, referred to the standing com- 
mittee to investigate and to endeavonr to 
effect a settlement, but that committee had 
no power to make an award. In the event 
of the committee being unable to settle the 
question it was referred to the board as soon 
as possible. Inthe case of an equality of 
voting on the board an independent referee 
was appointed whose decision was final.” 
That is to say, this body first of all endeavours 
to act as a ‘‘conciliator,” and if it fails in that 
duty it becomes an “arbitrator.” Obviously 
many trade disputes would never result 
‘in an obstinate and bitter conflict if con- 
ciliation could be resorted to at the very 
beginning of the movement. So that even if 
such a board as this. were not always 
successful as an arbitrator, it cannot for a 
moment be doubted that it has saved disputes 
from growing by an early conciliation. It is 
- quite certain, too, that private boards of this 
character must be more apt for the early 
stages of a trade dispute than any State 
tribunal. Nor do.we see how, in practice, 
anything but the force of public opinion and 
the self-interest of capitalists and labourers 
can bring about’ the creation of boards of 
conciliation and arbitration to any large or 
general extent ; nor, again, is it likely that 
outsiders, except by creating a public opinion, 
can do much good in the matter. In these 
days masters and men know their own busi- 
ness, but are still amenable to the force of 
public opinion, if that force is formidable and 
clear.. The aim, therefore, of al reasonable 
men should be to endeavour to create a 
public opinion strongly in favour of the 
creation of such boards as we have indicated 
for the settlement of trade disputes. They 
have been shown to be both practicable and 
useful, and it follows that when strikes and 
lack-outs occur as a means of settling 
labour disputes, they should be regarded 
as being an outrage against reason and 
good sense, and as being as _ injurious 
to the commonwealth as murders and 
robberies. Every strike is the cause of 
great suffering and great loss, not only to 
those who are directly concerned in a strike, 
but to those who are affected by it indirectly. 
Hence the proper mode of ending a trade 
dispute when it arises is to refer it to a 
board of conciliation and arbitration. We 
have no doubt that, terrible as has been the 
misery caused by the coal strike of 1893, it 


_ has yet done good by deeply engraving in 


the public mind the necessity of such boards 
as we have here touched on. They must be 
extended from the north of England all over 
the country, and they must embrace not only 


-. the iron trade.but every other trade. If within 


the next few years such a system of concilia- 
tion and arbitration can become general we 


May, not unreasonably hope that with this 


4 


century ends the era of bitter trade disputes. 


There is undoubtedly at the present day 
a general consensus of opinion all over the 
Western World that war between nations 
should not be resorted to except as a last 
resort. A century ago this opinion had not 
grown up; it is not hopeless, therefore, to 
suppose that a similar opinion may be pro- 
duced in regard to social wars in the nature 
of strikes. The natures of men do not change, 
but they may be modified, and though we 
may not expect to see arbitration and 
conciliation at all times and on all occasions 
take the place of strikes, there is fair reason 
to suppose that strikes may become very 
exceptional. There is ample opening for all 
trade and professional associations to press 
home the lesson of the recent coal strike, and 
to endeavour to establish boards of concilia- 
tion and arbitration. In no trades are the 
opportunities greater than in those which 
are concerned with the erection of buildings. 


——_—$-=<-4-—__—_ 


GREEK VASE-PAINTINGS. 


SHE splendid folio volume brought 
a. out under this title by Mr. 
y MacColl and Miss _ Harrison* 
(iain! brings together some of the most 
characteristic examples of Greek vase- 
painting designs, and ought to be of con- 
siderable value to students: of .Greek work. 
It enables those who cannot collect Greek 
vases (and few can do so—their natural 
habitat is a public museum) to have before 
them in a compact form the outline de- 
signs of a considerable number of repre- 
sentative vase-paintings. «-It+is true that 
we do not get the colour effect: of the 
work ; to have attempted that, in spite of the 
simplicity of the colour scheme in. most 
cases, would have rendered the volume too 
experisive for any but a very small class of 
wealthy purchasers. But the colours are so 
simple that they can: be described, and the 
main interest.of the designs can be suffi- 
ciently shown in line. / 

We presume that Miss Harrison, who has 
made the subject of Greek vase-painting her 
own, is the chief editor. Mr. MacColl’s 
rather pretentious and affectedly-written 
preface does not add very much to the value 
of the volume. .Miss Harrison contributes 
an introductory historical note, not dealing 
with the whole subject, but only with the 
examples depicted in the illustrations; and 
she, we presume, furnishes also the brief 
description of the subject and characters 
represented, which is appended to each 
plate. The plates are large ones, executed 
mainly in black and white, and reproduced 
from drawings made from the originals, so as 
to show the designs projected on a flat plane. 
It is one of the difficulties of accurate repre- 
sentation of this class of work, not generally 
recognised, that nearly all the designs are 
executed originally on the cu: ved surlaces of 
the vases. Photography therefore can only 
be partially successful in conveying them, as 
the figures are necessarily distorted by being 
photographed from the curved surfaces of the 
vases on to a flat plane. 

Miss Harrison briefly describes in her 
historical note the distinction between the 
two main classes of vases, the black-figured 
and the red-figured. The distinction is more 
than the mere difference of colour in the 
figures; it represents an important difference 
in the principle of execution. In the black- 
figured vases the figures are painted in black 
on the ground colour of the vase, a warm 
terra-cotta. Inthe red-figured vases, which 
come Jater, the figures themselves represent 
the colour of the ground, and the black is 
filled in between them. It is obvious that 
this makes an immense difference in regard 
to freedom of execution. A third method is 
that employed in Lekythoi or funeral vases. 
These are a creamy white, with the neck 
and vase black, and figures in colour painted 
on the intermediate portion. In all three it 








* Greek Vase Paintings : a selection .of examples, with 
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appears that outlines were drawn first in the 
clay; in the Lekythoi the outlines of the 
figures were thus drawn and the coloured 
drapery put on over them; in some cases 
the drapery design has faded and the figures 
appear as if nude, though not intended 
originally to appear so, at least in the case 
of the female figures; an instance of this 
is given in Plate XLIII. 

The names of many of the artists of these 
vase-paintings are quite familiar from their 
signatures, and Miss Harrison in her his- 
torical sketch is able to go into the style and 
special peculiarities of many of these painters, 
For these we must refer the reader to the 
book ; our interest is rather with the artistic 
character and value of the designs. From 
this point of view they are calculated to be 
disappointing to those who are accustomed 
to think of Greek art as that in which: -the 
finest design of the figure is to be found, 
There are few if any well-drawn figures to 
be found here, though there is a great deal 
of spirited indication of life and movement. 
The main artistic merit of the designs con- 
sists in the sense of decorative effect with 
which they are treated ; the manner in which 
the design is made to’ fill and’ adorn the 
space for which it is intended. This is. 
especially the case in regard to the treat- 
ment. of single figures ; without appearing 
strained or awkward in attitude, they seem 
naturally to take the position which fills 
evenly the surface to be treated; or; where- 
this cannot quite be done by the figure alone, 
realistic.or sympolical accessories .are added 
with very happy effect. This adaptation of 
the figure to the space is remarkably shown 
in the two subjects on Plate IX:, ‘(Satyr and 
Amphora” and “Satyr and Wine-skitg: each 
of'them single: figures on a circulag,mterior 
of acylix. The figures, as far-as.»thé heads. 
are concerned, are coarse and semi-grotesque 
in expression, but the limbs are better drawn 
than in many of the examples, and the 
manner in which legs, arms, and tail are dis- 
posed so as to fill the space, with the aSsist- 
ance of.the amphora and wine-skin, is 
admirable ; the lettering also is cleverly used 
to give a little incident where there would 
otherwise be a blank space. Plate XI., from 
a cylix in the Pinacothek at Munich, is. 
a large and important design, of finer 
character of drawing than many of them. It 
represents the combat of Hercules with 
Geryon on one side of the circle; on the 
other side four youths driving away the 
cattle of Geryon. The cattle are grandly 
treated, in a semi-conventional sculpturesque 
style which recalls the horses of the 
Parthenon frieze; and the figure of Hercules, 
muffled in his lion-skin, is highly eharacter- 
istic and full of vigour, On Plate XVI. the 
small illustration of a boy running after a 
hare is another example of the amirable 
manner in which the vase-artist conven- 
tionalised the action of the figure so as exactly 
to fill the space allotted toit. The figure here 
is not represented as running on a level 
line, which would have clashed with the 
circular form of the cylix ; he is as if running: 
on the interior line of circle, but the 
figure is so designed that this seems a 
naural action and quite satisfies the eye. 
A very remarkable design is that in Plate 
XVII. a, the interior portion. of a cylix 
representing Achilles about to siay Troilus ;. 
the youthfulness of Troilus is indicated by 
the smaller scale of the figure, a very con- 
ventional resource, as Troilus, though young, 
was a grown man: but though the figures. 
are not very well drawn, the furious action of 
Achilles, with one leg straight out and the 
other drawn back, and the sword raised over 
his head in the right-hand, is conveyed with 
most’ dramatic force. Another design in 
which violent action is powerfully rendered’ 
is that of Iris and Hera attacked by satyrs ;. 
two separate subjects, but on the same 
vase. The contrast between the. treatment 
of the two subjects is characteristic andi 
evidently intentional; the satyrs rush 
upon the minor goddess Iris, who’ is. 
attempting, with violent ‘action, to fly from 
them; in the other half-of the subject: Hera, 
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before whom stands the protecting figure of 
Hermes, assumes an attitude of indignant 
contempt, with one arm stretched out, and 
the satyrs seem half afraid of approaching 


nearer; Hercules, who attends behind Hera, 
bends his bow at them; he is clothed, 
oddly enough, in Persian trousers, and looks 
a sufficiently incongruous figure in com- 
parison with the nude satyrs and the Greek 
garments of the goddesses. Whence this 
peculiar fancy of representing Hercules in 
Asiatic dress ? 
his character as a traveller over foreign 
lands ° 

Among the curiosities of the collection is 
one design (Plate XXXII.) which isa striking 
instance of modern incident with antique 
presentation—-a satyr swinging a maiden ; 
the girl sits in a swing with a wooden seat, 
with her feet pointed straight out before her ; 
she has just received a push from behind from 
the other figure, and flies forward in the 
swing with her drapery streaming backwards 
in the wind; the ends of the scene are 
filled up with conventional foliage ornament 
of the so-called honeysuckle pattern. 

While this collection of plates is full of 
interest in regard to the characters and 
incidents pourtrayed, it is not in the main 
calculated to raise one’s idea of everyday 
Greek art, except, as before observed, in 
regard to the skilful arrangement of the 
figures in a decorative sense, and the really 


powerful expression of action in some few | 


of the designs. In general, we are disposed 
to think that the artistic power of these vase 
designs has been a good deal over-rated ; 
that they were the work of popular artists 
catering for the general public and not 
possessed of any great learning in draughts- 
manship. It is, perhaps, a different thing to 
contemplate the designs by themselves, 
apart from the vases which they served to 
decorate. On the vases they are regarded 


as making a whole with these ; the shape of 


the vase is nearly always fine, the figure 
groups add materially to its decorative 
effect, and the fact of their being drawn on 
curved surfaces somewhat hides and carries 
off any lapses of drawing in the figures. 
Detach the designs from their proper 
situation, and consider them apart, and they 


afford room for a great deal of criticism, and 


hardly justify in most instances all the 


enthusiasm with which they are sometimes | 
spoken of, or come up to the level which we 
are accustomed to think of as that of Greek 


art. In fact, they may be said to have been, 


in general, trade or handicraft productions 
rather than the work of artists in the higher 


sense. 


The book is beautifully printed and got 
up; why the cover was disfigured with such 
an absurd and eccentric design—what is its 
meaning or what its possible relation to the 


subject of the book—we cannot imagine. 
-———__—_>--—_}>-—_—_—- 


NOTES. 
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ruins, and the consequent 


brought down many of the columns, 


that finds its way in. 


after that should be 
Egyptian Government. 
from the Report, has now been arranged 


Was it to convey an idea of 


the Protection of the Monuments 
of Ancient Egypt” gives some 
interesting and satisfactory infor- 
mation as to the steps which have been 
taken to arrest the decay of the invaluable 
remains of Karnak. The mischief done to 
Karnak has arisen mainly from the move- 
ment of the inundation water through the 
alternate ex- 
posure to periodical wetting and drying 
of the bases of the -walls and columns, 
which has gone on for centuries, and has 
It is 
now proposed to fix a small pumping-engine 
in an inconspicuous position outside the 
ruins, to pump out and run off any water 
This would involve an 
annual expenditure of about 200/.,, and the 
Society have undertaken to provide for this 
for two years and to supply the engine and 
start the work, on condition that the expenses 
provided by the 
This, we gather 


and the most magnificent group of ruins in 
the world will, thanks to the action of 
the Society, be saved from further decay. 
In regard to the rock temple at Abu 
Simbel (the one faced by the four celebrated 
colossal statues), which was reported two 
years ago to be in imminent danger through 
the loosening and moving forward of the 
ledge of rock overhanging the left hand 
Statue, it was stated by Sir Colin 
Moncrieff that 1,000/7. would be required to 
put the temple in a state of security, and the 
Society were prepared to contribute 250/. 
towards the work ; but we are glad to learn 
that the Egyptian Government has taken the 
matter in hand at its owncost. The most 
important point of all in the report is in 
regard to what is rightly called ‘the pre- 
posterous scheme” of forming a lake or 
reservoir at Phile, and submerging the 
island and temples. It was hoped that this 
had been abandoned; but it now appears 
that M. Garstin, who has succeeded Sir 
Colin Moncrieff as Under Secretary of Public 
Works at Cairo, is in favour of it, and that 
the engineer who proposes the scheme 
boasts that the work will be “the biggest 
thing in dams” ever known; in fact, 
that these two gentlemen are _ utterly 
indifferent to the value and interest of the 
Philze temples, and seem to imagine that all 
objections can be met by the undertaking to 
take down the temples and re-erect them 
elsewhere! Argument is obviously thrown 
| away upon such barbarous stupidity as this. 
The subject was to have special considera- 
tion at the meeting of the Society for the 
Preservation of Monuments of Ancient Egypt 
announced for Friday afternoon of this week. 
Such a scheme is almost past speaking of ; 
it shows painfully what engineers are 
capable of in the way of vandalism. 





N Tuesday Mr. Gladstone moved to 
discharge the order forthe Employers’ 
Liability Bill—in other words, he moved that 
the Bill be dropped. This measure is, there- 
fore, now dead, It is killed tor the present 
by party spirit. As we have over and over 
again pointed out, the Bill with the 
contracting-out clause was an advance on 
previous legislation, and even if the Govern- 
ment had not liked that clause they should, 
in the interest of the working classes, have 
passed the Bill into law. As the Bill steod 
it abolished the doctrine of common employ- 
ment. To cut off your nose to spite your 
face, to use a homely saying, is not 
statesmanship, and that is what the Govern- 
ment have done. They have preferred to 
have no bread if they could not have the 
whole loaf, and the blame for the delay in 
the passing of the measure rests solely on 
the Government. It is clear that in no long 
time the measure must again be introduced, 
but, meanwhile, a great deal of time has 
been wasted by the deliberate action of the 
Government. 








LTHOUGH the controversy o: last year 
over the vexed question of railway 
rates was afterwards overshadowed by the 
dispute in the coal trade, the former subject 
has by no means dropped out of sight, and 
the report of the Select Committee is 
regarded by the companies with alarm. 
That they have failed to deal satisfactorily 
with other subjects of contention was shown 
by the report of the Select Committee, for 
the consideration of which the Mansion 
House Association on Railway and Canal 
Traffic convened a meeting last Monday. 
Various general questions arising out of 
the report—which Sir James Whitehead 
characterised as miserably inadequate—were 


discussed, and some strong resolutions 
adopted. The gathering was very repre- 
sentative, members of both MHouses of 


Parliament taking part in the proceedings. 
The important question of rebates to siding 
owners was also the subject of a conference 
at the Board of Trade the following 
,|day, when a deputation from the Mansion 





























House Association laid their views upon 
this subject before Mr. Mundella. The 
injustice under which those who provide 
their own terminal accommodation - still 
suffer, was explained by speakers from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and Mr. 
Mundella expressed himself unable to under- 
stand why a person who relieves a railway 
company from the performance of service 
terminals, and who provides his own sidings, 
should be charged the same rates as one 
who requires the company to do all the 
incidental work and provide all the necessary 
accommodation. Yet so it is, and the siding 
owners—whether as individuals or as cor- 
porate bodies—have hitherto failed in their 
endeavours to obtain an adequate recompense 
for their outlay. The explanation is pro- 
bably to be found in the clause in the Act of 
1888 which enables the companies to pile up 
charges for ‘‘exceptional services ” as a set- 
off against the rebates they ought to allow. 
Mr. Mundella impressed upon the deputation 
his desire to deal fairly and impartially with 
the question, and as the report of the Select 
Committee will doubtless be followed by 
fresh legislative proposals, the whole subject 


is likely to be again before Parliament at an 
early date. 





i ie draining of Lake Copais has led to 
discoveries far beyond what was at 
first anticipated. Not only has an elaborate 
system of aqueducts been laid bare, of 
which we hope later to give full particulars, 
but in the bed of the lake traces of an ancient 
settlement have been found, and according 
to the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift 
(1893, 29) the ground plan of a palace has 
been made out, which in main outline corre- 
sponds to that of Tiryns. Thus it seems 
that the myth of the flooding of the plain by 
Herakles corresponded to some actual fact. 
From the bed of the lake we may hope to 
recover traces of that ancient civilisation to 
which we attach the name of the hitherto 
fabulous Minyae. To this race belonged the 
Argonauts, and, if recent theory be correct, 
the women hosts of the Amazons. This 
buried city has been kept intact from the 
chance marauder by the waters of the lake ; 
we may therefore reasonably hope it will 
yield a rich treasure to the scientific explorer. 


oe -—--—-_-— 


E have so often and strongly urged the 
publication of the monuments in 
private collections that we gladly draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the sculptures of the 
well-known Barocco collection are now 
available to the archzologist and art student 
in a work published by Briickmann, of 
Munich, with explanatory text by the owner, 
Giovanni Barocco and Dr. Helbig. The first 
three instalments are before us and the rest 
are to follow at short intervals. The collec- 
tion is second in impostance, perhaps, only 
to one acquired in recent years—z.e., the 
Sabouroff collection, now divided between 
the museums of Berlin and St. Petersburgh. It 
is not confined to Greek work, but contains 
specimens also of Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Cypriot sculpture ; in no case has the owner 
permitted restoration. Archaic and tran- 
sitional art is well represented, notably by 
the grave relief representing a horseman, 
something in the style of the well-known 
‘Stele of Aristion,” alsoa Hermes Kriophoros, 
and, for transitional work, the best extant 
copy of the Marsyas of Myron. 





HE collection of drawings by Mr. Harry 
Furniss, at the Gallery of the Fine Art 
Society, affords a remarkable example of 
power both of draughtsmanship and of 
satire; the latter not always in the best 
taste. One of the most notable points in Mr. 
Furniss’s work is his power of seizing the 
peculiarities of certain styles of drawing and 
turning them to account. It was almost 
immediately after the exhibition of Japanese 
paintings in the White Gallery at the British 
Museum, that Mr. Furniss suddenly became 
Japanese, and in the series of grotesque 
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studies signed by ‘Lika Joko” gave the 
ad 
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most wonderfully clever reproduction of the of a guard made, say, for a 27-in. opening 
characteristics of Japanese figure-drawing | and used at a 33-in. opening, are not pleasant 


applied to the caricature of modern scenes | to contemplate. 
The same kind of talent is/ to draw attention to this, as we see that the 


and persons, 
shown in the clever representation of 
members of the House of Commons in the 
style of fretwork delineation-—‘‘ The Happy 
Family, by our Artist in Fretwork ” (55)—in 
which personal characteristics are so admir- 


ably rendered while retaining the character | 


of fretwork. The illustrations to ‘“‘ Sylvie and 
Bruno,” and what we may call the “serious 





It is the more important 


daily papers, which in such matters say just 
what is told them, are recommending this as 
giving entire security (see the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Thursday). If the guard is properly 
fixed, no doubt it is a valuable safeguard, 
but, insecurely fixed, it might give rise to 


misplaced confidence; and we confess to a 


studies” of some members of Parliament, | 


show that Mr. Furniss can when he likes do 
charming work without going into the field 
of caricature. Some of the satirical sketches 
are in very bad taste: “Mr. 
Scratching his Head,” for instance; a kind 
of thing which we call absolutely ungentle- 
manly; but of course one cannot be 
surprised at this in the case of an artist 
who could take the occasion of the opening 
of the Imperial Institute to produce, in one 
of the papers to which he contributes, a 
grotesque sketch of ‘Her Majesty the 
Queen ” leaning on a stick to walk up the 
hall. It might have been thought that an 
aged lady, occupying the first position in the 
land, and whose conduct in that position has 
earned her the respect of the whole nation, 
was hardly a fitting subject for a caricature, 
especially one turning partly on the in- 
firmities of age; but ‘Lika Joko” appa- 
rently thinks more of his joke than of con- 
siderations of good taste or good feeling. 





hee a letter in the Z7z7es of the 16th, Sir F. 
Bramwell stood forth as the champion 
of the two-gallon flushing cistern and 
economy in water-supply. Sir F. Bramwell 
is an eminent engineer; we are not aware 
that he is an authority on sanitary subjects, 
and one would like to know what are the 
motives which induce him to be so much in 
earmest in preaching false economy in the 
use of water in London. At all events, we 
hope Sir F. Bramwell was satisfied with the 
string of answers he got in last Tuesday’s 
Zimes from people who are a good deal more 
competent in such matters than himself. It 
is really monstrous that in a great capital like 
this an architect should be unable to specify 
for a London house the best water-closet 
apparatus that he could get, because a law 
made in the interests of the water companies 
will not allow him water enough to work it 
properly ; that an eminent engineer should 
write to the 7Zzmes to try to urge the con- 
tinuance of this state of things; and that the 
Times should give special prominence to 
such a letter by printing it in the largest 
type. However, we imagine that both the 
editor of the 77zmes and Sir F. Bramwell 
know better, after perusing the string of 
letters printed in the Z7mes issue of the 
20th. One correspondent, we _ observe, 
pointedly asks Sir F. Bramwell ‘in whose 
interest his letter was written;” a not un- 
natural question under the circumstances. 


E have been invited by the Victoria 
Safety Appliances Company to 
examine and test a new window-cleaning 
guard that has recently been invented 
and patented by Mr. L. Anidjah. The 
apparatus 1s composed of a light wrought- 
iron and wire frame, consisting of two 
wrought-iron uprights and a cross bar at 
the top on the inside, and a small plat- 
form resting on the sill with a railing, either 
332 in. or 215 in. high, enclosing it on three 
sides. The top rail of this enclosure is con- 
tinuous, and is brought down at a sharp 
angle to a point about 6 in. above the level 
of platform, so as to allow the sashes to slide 
freely ; it is then twisted round the inside 
vertical bars, and projected so as to make, 
with the end of the top inside bar, four stops 
against the inside of the window- frame. 
Given a building with a large number of 
windows of exactly the same size, we 
consider this apparatus might be advantage- 
ously used; but this does not often occur, 
and the consequences of the careless fixing 


Gladstone 





somewhat low opinion of the average 
intelligence ot the domestic servant. This 
guard is apparently only adapted for windows 
with sliding sashes. There seems to be little 
doubt that the reversible sashes that have 
been constantly introduced, but little used, 
are the only safe method of cleaning sliding 
sashes any height from the ground, and it is 
to be regretted that cost should prevent their 
more general introduction. 





ie the Twenty-seventh Annual Report of 
the “ Artisans’, Labourers’, and General 


|Dwellings Company,” reference is made to 








the disadvantages under which the Noel 
Park Estate at Wood Green has been placed 
owing to the delay on the part of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company in providing on 
this branch those facilities for the cheap 
travelling of the working classes which exist 
on other parts of their suburban system ; 
and the hope is expressed that additional 
cheap trains will be run as soon as the 
widening of the railway and the extensions 
at Liverpool-street terminus are completed. 
We hope it will be so. The provision of 
cheap and healthy house accommodation for 
the working classes is intimately bound up 
with the question of cheap railway travelling, 
and in the long run it is probably to the 
interests of the railway companies them- 
selves to furnish such facilities of transit. 
We learn from the Report that 1,295 houses 
and shops are now in occupation on the 
estate referred to. 


N June 16, 1888, we published a view of 

the Old Palace, at Richmond, as re- 
instated for Colonel R. T. Thompson, under 
the superintendence of Mr. H. O. Cresswell. 
In our description of the works we referred 
to the Royal Palace of Sheen, and to the 
circumstance that—contrary to popular belief 
—-no remains of the royal apartments, which 
stood along the river-side, now exist. But 
it is to the grounds which appertained 
thereto that public attention is just now 
directed. A local movement has_ been 
started to secure them as an open space 
for sports aud out-door exercises, as well 
as for Yeomanry and Volunteer camps. 
The Old Park, as it is called, in contra- 
distinction from the southern and much 
larger New Park of Charles I., lies between 
Richmond Green and Kew Gardens, from 
the latter of which it was separated by a 
lane until the building of George III.’s new 
palace of Kew, aiter James Wyatt’s designs. 
The Old Park was laid out in avenues by 
Bridgman ; but his formal plans were after- 
wards modified by ‘ Capability” Browne. 
Near the site of the lodge, built in 1707 for 
James, Duke of Ormonde, was erected in 
1769, an Observatory, from the designs of Sir 
William Chambers, who was employed to 
lay out the gardens of the old Kew Palace, 
and built the pagoda, the mosque, the several 
temples, the menagerie, and so on, as he 
has himself described. On part of the site of 
Richmond Palace Sir Robert Taylor, architect, 
built a house for Sir Charles Asgill, Bart. ; 
another plot was taken for a house built for 
George, third Earl of Cholmondeley, subse- 
quently occupied by William, fourth Duke of 
Queensberry. After the death therein of his 
consort, Richard II., in characteristic chagrin, 
abandoned the old palace at Sheen, which 
had been a home of our Plantagenet Kings 
from Edward I.’s day; his successor, Henry, 
of Lancaster, restored the dilapidated build- 
ings, and after their destruction by fire in 
1499 Henry VII. rebuilt them, naming them 
Richmond, from his former earldom. Henry 














VIII. bestowed the palace in dower upon his 
divorced wife, Anne of Cleves; its associa- 
tions with the domestic histories of Wolsey, 
Edward VI., Elizabeth, Henry, Prince of 
Wales, and his brother Charles, we need not 
rehearse. Most of the apartments were 
dismantled during the Protectorate; but 
Charles II. occasionally stayed there, and 
Burnet tells us James II.’s son was nursed 
there. A painting — by Vinkeboom — ot 
the Palace, with another, ascribed to a pupil 
of Rubens, of the old Lodge in the Park, 
were long preserved in the house on the 
Green, of Sir Matthew JDecker, “emp. 


George I. 
\WV * referred some little time since to the 
circumstances attending the appoint- 
ment of the Surveyor to the Surrey County 
Council, when the Council, after having 
advertised for a surveyor and received among 
the applications those of two or three very 
eminent surveyors, appointed the son of the 
outgoing surveyor, who had certainly not 
made any public reputation. At a recent 
meeting Mr. Bidder, Q.C., one of the 
members of the Council, moved a resolution 
to call attention to the matter, and to move 
“that it be referred to the General Purposes 
Committee to revise the standing orders re- 
lating to the appointment of County Officers.” 
It appears thai the appointment referred to 
was made by the casting vote of the chair- 
man, and that the surveyor appointed was 
engaged to be married to a relative of his. 
Of course the chairman indignantly said that 
he voted for the best man independent of any 
personal considerations ; we know that chair- 
men always do on such occasions. But we fear 
his virtuous indignation will not prevent 
people from drawing their own conclusions 
from the fact that the Surrey County Council 
advertised for candidates publicly, and re- 
ceived applications from some men of very 
high standing, and that they elected a man 
who was practically unknown, and who was 
the son of their late Surveyor, and a relative, in 
a sense, of their chairman, who got him the 
place by his casting vote. In other words, 
the Surrey County Council, which is re- 
sponsible to its constituency, did not make 
the appointment in the public interest, 
and beguiled a number of surveyors into 
applying for a post which appears to have 
been practically disposed of beforehand. 
Mr. Bidder, of course, got nothing but abuse 
for his motion; that is also in the usual 


order of things in such cases. 
\ E observe that at the next meeting ol! 
the Institute of Architects papers on 
the new laboratories at University College 
are to be read by several Professors of that 
institution. These will no doubt be of value 
in a technical sense; but we hope that the 
learned Professors will not be allowed to 
depart without hearing some expression of 
opinion as to the manner in which they have 
architecturally treated the building under 
their charge. 








4. <i... 4 
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ARBITRATOR'S AWARD.—Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, of 
Westminster, has issued his award in the case of 
Holme and King v. Teddington Local Board, which 
was heard at the Surveyors’ Institution during a 
long period. Claimants, a firm of contractors, 
claimed 13,600/., in consequence of being prevented 
from carrying out the sewerage of Teddington 
according to contract. The Board counter-claimed 
for 5,000/. paid to another firm, who completed the 
works. The award was given for claimants to the 
amount of 10,7207. and costs, and the counter-claim 
was dismissed 

BUILDERS EXCHANGE, HULL.—On the 15th inst. 
the members of the Hull Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, which includes every branch of the building 
trade, met on the occasion of the opening of a 
Builders’ Exchange for Hull. The exchange is 
situate in Posterngate, and is composed of a suite of 
rooms forming the upper portion of the old Savings 
Bank premises. The President, Mr. Councillor 
Skinner, in declaring the Exchange open, congratu- 
lated the members on the consummation of an idea 
that had been fostered by many for years past, and 





-now that a builders’ Exchange had become an 


accomplished fact, he felt sure that the members 
would find the accommodation provided for them a 
great convenience when transacting business in the 
old town, 
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THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 
ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES BY PROFESSOR 


AITCHISON, A.R.A.—-LECTURE IV. 


Ir is now time to say something about the 
emotional or zesthetic side of architecture. I must, 
however, preface the subject with a few remarks. 

All the material advancements made by man 
are somewhat like those made on a coral reef by 
successive generations of coral insects. Each gene- 
ration builds its cells on those of its immediate 
predecessors, only it builds more, so that the 
reef gradually spreads out from its foundation, 
and though the whole reef has been the work of 
successive millions of insects, yet the last range 
of cells probably differs but little from the first. 

There is, however, this difference between 
man’s progress and that of the reef, that in man’s 
there have been epochs of discovery and inven- 
tion, so that his later progress has little resem- 
blance to his first beginnings. Man’s progress 
also widens from the bottom, but during the 
progress he has discovered some of the laws of 
nature, and has forced those laws to aid him in a 
way that would have been thought magical or 
miraculous a few centuriesago. (Jueen Elizabeth 
died in 1603, and she would certainly think she 
was bewitched if she could be brought to see 
persons travelling on land at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, ships immensely larger than any 
she knew going without oars or sails at twenty 
niles an hour, messages sent in a few minutes 
from the Antipodes to London, streets and houses 
lit by lightning, and hear the speeches she had 
just spoken repeated in her own voice by 
machinery, and she herself photographed in a 
minute. 

There is something else, too, that may be said 
about material progress, when discoveries have 
been made in natural philosophy, and _ these 
discoveries have been applied to manufacture on 
a large scale; the mere extension sometimés 
opens out a new vista of progress. Theodorus of 
Samos discovered how to use cast-iron and to 
make statues of it, but it was only when cast-iron 
became largely used that Smeaton could apply it 
to machinery, and it is now, when turned by the 
Bessemer process into steel, applied in such vast 
masses to marine engines that Theodorus himself 
might doubt if it were the same material. 

Phosphorus was discovered in 1669, but it was 
not till chlorine was wanted for bleaching and 
animal charcoal was largely used that phosphorus 
could be obtained cheaply and in large quantities. 
Phosphorus was then used for matches, and 
millions of boxes of these are now made, and 
each box is sold for the fraction of a penny. The 
ease with which a light can now be got makes an 
epoch, for in the days of my childhood a light 
could only be got by a long and laborious process 
with a flint and steel, and by the aid of a tinder 
box and brimstone matches. These matches 
recall the days of Martial, who twits an acquaint- 
ance with his trade from hearing him baw! in the 
back streets ‘‘ for broken glass, who'll matches 
buy ?” 

The fine arts, however, cannot be improved in 
this way, for when once the mechanical difficul- 
ties have been overcome, the work in them 
merely requires special capacity, keen observation, 
deep feeling, great industry, and a sympathetic 
generation to be charmed by them. The earliest 
poems and plays that have come down to us are 
not only as good, but in most respects better than 
we can do now. 

Language must, of course, have been brought up 
to a high pitch of excellence before it was fit to 
express deep or thrilling emotions. Milton, 
whose workmanship has never been surpassed, 
speaks of the hearing of the plays of .1’schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, and the poems of 
Homer, as one of the noblest delights of the 
thoughtful. 


‘* Sometimes let gorgeous tragedy 
In sceptr’d pali come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine.” 
(Milton) ‘‘ I] Penseroso.” 


Though we must not forget Browning’s dictum, 
that the thoughts and feelings of the present day 
could not be expressed in the language of the 
Greek dramatists, I was bound to say this, 
because the Greeks could not have built a Gothic 
Cathedral till the arch was invented, much less 
could they have built the Crystal Palace till glass 
and iron were common materials. With this 
proviso I may say that the Greek temple has 
hitherto been unsurpassed ; its main structure has 
the unspeakable advantage of having nothing but 
the purely necessary, but every refinement of art 
was lavished on it, and advantage was taken of 
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the qualities of the atmosphere and the power of 
the sunshine. The vulgar argument is this, that 
we who * Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash 
the lightning, weigh the sun,” should, therefore, 
write, speak, carve, paint, and build better than 
the people of any age that went before us. The 
fact that we have a wonderful daily press, the 
steam-engine, the telegraph, the phonograph, the 
electric light, and that we have some insight into 
Nature, has no influence whatever in making us 
carve better than Vhidias, paint better tkan 
Titian, draw better than Michelangelo, or build 
more sublimely than Ictinus. 

All / want to show is, that our expression 
should be different from the past, that we should 
be able to give our own artistic expression to our 
own buildings, so that they will show our own 
generation that we are different from Greets, 
Romans, Byzantines, Saracens, and Medizevals, 
and will enable future antiquarians to judge what 
we were from our architectural works. We are 
not stupid, nor lazy, nor worthless. We certainly 
have some cultivation, some refinement, and 
some aspirations, that did not belong to the most 
refined, cultivated, and aspiring of the nations 
who preceded us. We may not have much in- 
vention, but surely for a whole nation to be abso- 
lutely devoid of invention, is to say it is not 
human. I sincerely believe that the reason of our 


| they wanted. 





failure, and I may say the failure of all Christen- 
dom, is merely owing to our having deserted the | 
proper method of using our studies. 

Some ancient philosopher said, there are two 
things we should never complain of, ‘‘ Those 
things which we can help, and those that we 
cannot.” Let us then admit that we have just 
sufficient invention to prevent us from being 
ranked with the beasts that perish, and that 
every surrounding is the most adverse to progress 
in architecture, yet these misfortunes should not 
prevent us from trying to improve. We English 
are very like the Romans, and may be said to 
have taken their motto— 

‘* But thou, secure of soul, unbent with woes, 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppose. ” 
‘irgil, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds says:—‘‘It is by being 
conversant with the inventions of others that we 
learn to invent,” and though I fear it is not true, 
for I believe invention to be a native gift of the 
mind, yet in the fine arts invention is of little 
use, unless you know how it has been treated by 
former inventors, and how it has been approved 
by posterity. The object in the fine arts is to| 
create admiration by the calling up of some 
emotion, Now, though mankind are different at 
different epochs, they are not so absolutely unlike 
that we can form no idea of how a thing will 
affect them. We can learn roughly how old 
inventions have been received by contemporaries, 
and how their verdict has been confirmed or 
ignored by posterity, and judge of our own inven- 
tions accordingly. 

At certain epochs monstrosity and contortion 
have been passionately admired, but this inven- 
tion has not been approved of by posterity ; while 
the Greek inventions, which no doubt were 
equally admired at the time, have excited the 
admiration and received the praises of mankind 
from that day to this; as we may see in the 
writers from Plutarch to Renan. 

I do not think we paraphrase the past master- 
pieces of architecture enough—I mean for the 
purpose of instructing ourselves, and not for use. 
Science is constantly advancing, the knowledge 
of the exact strength and the proper disposition 
of materials is progressing, too, not to speak of 
the discovery and invention of new materials. 
And one of the important branches of archi- 
tectural skill is to know how to clothe them in 
forms that are both appropriate to the material 
and produce the effect we want. We know, for 
instance, that columns or piers may be built of 
hard stone, thirty diameters high, to bear con- 
siderable weight; not to speak of cast-iron 
columns. If we are to make columns or piers 
of such proportions answer our purpose we must 
have learnt the art of proportioning and profiling, 
and to some extent our compasses must be in 
our eye, for we must have learnt the elements of 
both, though from very different models. Every 
architect knows that even in present practice new 
problems of shaping, proportioning, and profiling 
are constantly occurring, and these will probably 
be more numerous and more difficult in the future. 
































equally effective in every other, although, if we 
have travelled, we know it is not ; colonnades, 
porticoes, and peristyles are not only delightful as 
shelters from the sun in hot and sunny climes, but 
are most effective as architectural compositions. 
Speaking roughly, you have a succession of light 
streaks against a mass of deep shadow, but in this 
sunless and misty climate such arrangements are 
not wanted and are ineffective. In very misty 
days the columns and background together only 
form one slightly variegated mass. 

The general arrangement of a Greek temple 
was beautifully adapted to the Greek climate, 
and naturally, for it was but an_ enlarged 
house; while, besides its proportions, every 
part had been profoundly studied in re- 
lation to the sunshine and atmosphere. What 
is more beautiful than a Doric column in Athens ? 
And what, when there is no sun, is duller and 
more ineffective here ? For every Greek moulding 
was studied to perfection for the sunshine. The 
Gothic architects made the same attempt as the 
Greeks, only for misty climates, and although they 
were much less refined in their taste, and took 
infinitely less trouble, they roughly got the effect 
Students are sometimes taught to 
observe the subtle proportions and elegant contours 
of Greek mouldings, but they are rarely shown 
Greek mouldings full size in a perfectly polished 
material on a brilliantly sunshiny day, or by a 
single strong artificial light. Are they ever told 
what the Greek architect wanted to express? And 
shown how it was obtained? And also informed 
that, if used externally and in stone here, the 
mouldings would be perfectly ineffective for three 
quarters of the year, and never have the fineness, 
delicacy, and reflexions of marble. The meaning 
and use of Gothic mouldings are, I believe, equally 
untaught, but the student is disgraced if he does 
not know to what century they belong; as if the 
business of the architect were to reproduce old 
work, so as to keep up the point of Lord Byron’s 
sneer, when he calls him ‘‘ Bricklayer of Babel, 
called an architect.” 

We cannot study Greek work too deeply to 
refine our perceptions, to see how common things 
can be shaped into beauty, to learn to love 
simplicity, to learn how to take the same endless 
pains the Greeks took in adapting our buildings, 
and every part of them, to this climate, to learn due 
proportioning, which gives undying beauty, and 
to see that each part is proportioned, not only to 
harmonise with every other part, but also to 
secure the due proportioning of the whole. The 
Gothic architects, like Vitruvius, and probably 
from him, took the human figure as their scale ; 
when we have thoroughly studied Greek work we 
should then try and apply the lessons learnt, even 
if we only try to make a cast-iron girder and a 
stanchion as beautiful as a Greek architect would 
have made them. I do not even object to direct 
appropriation of a piece, for, if we can use it 
properly, it becomes a quotation. The poets have 
no qualms of conscience in this respect. Keat’s 
‘* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” is from 
Euripides, and almost every great poet borrows 
from the antique, and from his predecessors. We 
are, however, not Greeks of the fifth century, B.C., 
and cannot have their identical tastes and desires. 
We could not be Greeks if we would, and I 
would not be a Greek if I could, supposing De 
(uincy’s verdict be true—that they were a nation 
of swindlers. The Greeks were pre-eminently 
artists, and from them the civilisation of Christen- 
dom has come. The Romans, on the contrary, 
were not only inartistic, but almost to the last 
decried, if they did not despise, all the fine arts 
but eloquence and poetry. In other respects they 
were a greater people than the Greeks. They 
were a hard-headed, practical, straightforward, 
honest people, who knew how to obey as well as 
to command, until they were corrupted by power, 
wealth, and luxury. They had, too, a natural 
gift for construction, which the remains of their 
buildings in every part of the world amply show. 
Directly they became acquainted with Greek 
architecture they not only felt they were in the 
presence of their masters in zesthetics, but saw no 
better way of rivalling them in architecture than 
by taking their work bodily. You must remember 
that the living Greek architecture of Roman days 
was not that of the time of Pericles and Phidias, 
but the debased architecture of the Macedonian 
barbarians and of Sicily. The Romans are 
supposed to have got the arch from the Etruscans 





The science of acoustics, for instance, as applied 
to buildings is at present in a very rudimentary 
state. If this science were to progress rapidly 
we might be called upon to give an architectural 
appearance to rooms and halls of an entirely 
novel shape. Hitherto what has been most 
effective in one climate, has been supposed to be 


at an early period of their history, and they were 
much too practical a people to overlook so useful 
and economical an invention; it was a new 
advance in statics, and did not esthetically 
harmonise with the Greek post and lintel. To 
the Romans the post ard lintel was art, so they 
used it where they could for temples and for their 
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grand public buildings, while for all practical work 
the arch was used ; the column and pilaster being 
looked upon as signs of art, whether they were 
wanted or not. The Romans tried to amalgamate 
these two methods of building as much as possible. 
No better illustration of this can be offered than 
their triumphal arches. At some period after 
Vitruvius’s book was written, the Koman method 
of building with rubble, faced with triangular 
bricks, was introduced, as well as the making of a 
light framework, with rectangular bricks, for the 
rubble of arches, vaults, and domes, so that there 
was no sort of building the Romans could not 
execute. Their requirements were such, that 
much more elaborate plans were wanted than 
those we find in Greek remains, and their build- 
ings were of much greater altitude. The Greek 
public buildings being mostly of one story, or, if 
of more, the stories were comprised in the height of 
the one external order. To attain altitude, the 
Romans piled a series of buildings, one on the 
other, each making a story, and each story having 
a complete order of columns or pilasters and their 
entablature, but with arched openings between the 
columns. The column, except for porticoes and 
peristyles and for decorative purposes, gradually 
became confined to one use, 2.é., to support 
groined vaults, but, as if to show its former use, 
they left a slice of entablature over it, until the 
days of Diocletian (284-305 A.D.), when the slice 
was left out, and arches sprang direct from the 
gapitals of the columns ; so that we may say that 
Roman architecture, as a style, was the struggle 
between the arch and the lintel as to which would 
get the mastery, and it was not until Byzantine 
days that the arch finally got the upper hand. 

Since Roman architecture has not only been 
the study of the architects of every country in 
Christendom, but was looked on as the summit of 
perfection until the Greek and Gothic revivals, it 
cannot properly be dismissed with a trifling notice. 
From the end of the fourteenth century till nearly 
the end of the eighteenth it was the sole archi- 
tecture employed in the most civilised parts of 
' Europe. The paraphrases of it by the antiquarians, 
sculptors, and painters of Italy have been the 
admiration of all Christendom almost to the 
present day. It must be confessed, too, that in 
looking round any exhibition of modern archi- 
tectural drawings, either of designs or buildings, 
that those alone that are Classical attract our 
attention by their superior style and elegance. In 
spite of all these considerations I think we should 
be wrong to adhere to it, for with it we cannot 
express what we should now express. Dante 
was blamed by the scholars of his day for not 
writing his Divine Comedy in Latin, but he felt 
that he could not express his thoughts properly 
in a dead language, nor could he by so doing make 
the vulgar tongue classical ; and, in my opinion, 
he very properly sacrificed stately diction and 
harmony to vigour, force, and popularity. It 
cannot now be doubted that the promptings of 
his genius were right, for instead of his poem 
being the monument of the middle ages, familiar 
to gentle and simple in Italy, and to most educated 
persons in Christendom, it would now be alone 
read by a handful of scholars, like the Latin 
poems of Politian. 

Let us see to what use we can put Roman 
architecture as an xsthetic study, not for use, but 
to learn from. I think it may be said that the 
Romans rarely failed in getting dignity ; it was, in 
fact, their aim, both in the fine arts and in their 
bearing and behaviour. It is said of Virgil’s 
** Georgics,” or, *‘ The Guide to Husbandry,” put 
into verse, that he flung about his shovelfuls of 
dung with grace and dignity. The Romans got 
this dignity in their buildings mainly by propor- 
tion. Every building was proportioned in such 
ratios of length, width, and height as experience 
had proved to produce a dignified effect. A part 
of the width was taken as a module or measure 
for every detail, and each part was proportioned 
by it to the whole and to every other part. This 
Vitruvius calls symmetry. Rooms were propor- 
tioned in the same way as buildings, and by 
rooms I mean every sort of single apartment for 
worship, state, or use, and of every shape and 
size. The rules for proportioning rooms may be 
as useful to us as they were to the Romans. 
These proportions may occasionally, however, 
require to be varied to meet different requirements 
and increased knowledge. Our light is feebler, 
and the cold greater than those of Italy, and the 
sun less powerful, our habits and customs are not 
the same, our knowledge of the quantity of air 
wanted, and the frequency of its change are 
different. Such rooms as are now called the 
wards of a fever hospital require an allowance of 
2,000 cubic feet of air for each patient. We 
should not, however, forget that there are visual 


proportions that must be correctly got if we want 
the room to please the eye, and the same is the 
case with structural parts. Our knowledge of the 
exact strength of materials is much greater than 
that of the Roman architects ; it would, therefore, 
be ridiculous to use their proportions if it involved 
great waste of material. Take stone columns, for 
example: because we are more learned in this 
particular, we are not to make the columns ugly ; 
we have to get agreeable proportions in our new 
ratios. Even Vitruvius, who mainly gave recipes, 
says something must be left to genius. I do not 
pretend to give recipes; all I advise is, that you 
should use your knowledge and your brains— 
perhaps even that much abused word Zastée. 

No architecture that has ever existed is without 
useful lessons for architects, if they will only use 
it properly, and Roman architecture, like every- 
thing the Romans did, is full of lessons. We 
have, for example, never arrived at making blue 
glass equal in colour to that of the Romans ; the 
best Medizeval blue glass was made from Roman 
fragments mixed with white. England is only 
a minute fragment of the Roman Empire, and 
though the Romans got all they knew from the 
Greeks, all subsequent European, and the greater 
part of Asiatic architecture, of whatever style, was 
founded on Roman buildings or remains. Some 
was the best imitation of Roman or Byzantine 
work that savages could make, and the rest was 
done by vigorous people, more or less barbarous, 
until we come to the Italian Renaissance. It 
might seem more convenient to take the Italian 
Renaissance with Roman architecture, but it 
would only complicate matters, as whatever pre- 
cedes, and is accessible, influences what follows, 
be that influence great or small. You must bear in 
mind that knowledge and skill presupposes a con- 
siderableamount of civilisation, but superiorsavages 
may have much grander views and nobler instincts 
than the civilised. This appears to me to be 
weil shown in Romanesque. The Germans, 
Lombards, and Normans show this in their 
works. The Norman part of the interior of 
Durham Cathedral is one of the most impressive 
buildings in the world, and as the Normans pro- 
gressed in architectural knowledge they got a 
certain sort of refinement without altogether 
losing their grand ideas. The Normans, too, 
were particularly fond of figure sculpture, and 
though their sculptures were very rude, they 
show the Norman likings and imagination. After 
these barbarians had passed through Europe and 
Asia Minor, and had seen the masterpieces of 
antiquity and of Byzantine, they came across the 
new architecture of the Saracens, and were 
greatly influenced by it. They became as well 
students of geometry. The Saracens had intro- 
duced geometry into Europe, and it was one of 
their favourite studies. Abelard, who lived 
1079-1142, is supposed to have been, to some 
extent at least, a Rationalist, and he was greatly 
run after, and his views adopted by the students 
of his day, and his philosophy greatly affected 
the people of the time ; so that at the beginning 
of what we call Gothic, a large portion of the 
laymen found they could use their reason on 
building, without fear of the dungeon and 
the rack, or of being burnt alive. Byzantine 
architecture differed little from very bad Roman 
work in its details, and but little from late Roman 
work, but it adopted the dome on pendentives on 
a large scale, afterwards the dome on a drum, 
and eventually used small domes or drums as 
lanterns, to get light into dark aisles or corridors, 
and the design and carving of foliage, mostly of 
the Greek acanthus type, was beautiful and 
spirited. Domes on drums characterised Cathe- 
drals down to the days of St. Paul’s, or even of 
St. Isaac’s, but in the West, from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century, towers and lanterns were 
more common than domes. | 
I have chosen Saracenic as a style to contrast 
with Roman, and also to show how one new style 
at least was developed. The Saracens had no 
architecture whatever when they emerged from 
Arabia. When Mahomet was about twenty-one 
their hypzthral temple at Mecca was washed 
down, and so little did the Arabs then know of 
building, that the leading tribe, the Koreish, was 
obliged to employ a Greek ship’s captain to roof 
the Caaba. He was shipwrecked on the coast of 
Arabia, and said he was skilled in architecture ! 
and the roofing was done with the timbers of his 
ship. After the Hegira in 622-23, the great 
mosque at Medina was built, but I believe mostly of 
palm trees, and when Mahomet died he was put in 
a brick vault, so the Arabs, Jews, Abyssinians, or 
Christians in Arabia knew how to turn a brick 
vault. There is very little accurately known about: 
the dates of any of the buildings of the ancient 
world. Fergusson, I believe, was the only person 








who believed that the Pantheon was not of 
Agrippa’s days, until the late discovery that it 
could not have been earlier than the days of 
tadrian, and still less is known of the master. 
pieces of Mussulman architecture, so I have taken 
Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s dates of the Saracen 
buildings in Egypt. The Mosque of Amru, built 
somewhere about 650 A.D., was probably of wood, 
and has been repeatedly burnt down, and the next 
we get in Egypt is that of Ahmed-Ibn-Tu!lun, 
parts of which are said to be original. He 
reigned between 868-883, A.D. ; his mosque was 
built of brick by a Koptic architect, the Kopts 
being the native Christians of Egypt. It has 
pointed, arches, slightly horse-shoed, with no 
stalactites, and shows astrong Byzantine influence 
—in fact the original part has nothing distinctly 
Saracenic about it but its arrangement, although 
Fergusson takes it as the starting-point of Saracen 
architecture. The domed part in the centre of the 
court-yard, which has, I believe, the first-known 
instance of stalactites, is of later date. Compare 
this with the Mosque of Sultan Hassan 1356-9, 
and that of Kait Bey 1472: at the time of the 
first, the Saracens had practically extended their 
conquests to their utmost limits, while the Mosque 
of Sultan Hassan was built about seventy years 
after the Christians had been driven from Pales- 
tine. Before that we have the great mosque at 
Cordova, built by the order of Abd-al-Rahman, 
and on which he is said to have worked : here 
we have cusped and interlacing arches ; the archi- 
tecture is supposed to have been influenced by 
that of North India. Abd-al-Rahman was Caliph 
in Spain 755-787, so that he died nearly a century 
before Ahmed-Ibn-Tulun. 

Some critics consider the work done under 
Abd-al-Rahman and his immediate successors as 
the best Saracenic work in Spain, and greatly 
superior to the Alhambra ; but it is like the pre- 
ference of Romanesque to Gothic that many 
entertain ; the Romanesque may be more mascu- 
line and dignified, but it strikes no one as being 
so marvellous. The last phases of Moorish and 
Gothic architecture appear, even to the initiated, 
as work done by magicians or spirits and not by 
man, and though these marvellous achievements 
may be less perfect as works of fine art than more 
simple work ; they give to the multitude a higher 
notion of man’s skill and intelligence. Six 
hundred years seems time enough for considerable 
improvement to be made, but if we go on copying 
or closely paraphrasing, we shall be no forwarder 
in six thousand. Abd-al-Rahman’s mosque at 
Cordova, on the other hand, was built only about 
100 years after the Saracen savages emerged from 
Arabia, and the Mussulmans were up to that time 
still engaged in conquest ; for Abd-al- Rahman, on 
proposing his mosque, says the Mussulmans had 
crossed the Indus and were preparing to cross the 
Ganges. The Saracens, like ourselves, had 
almost the whole architecture of the world before 
them, that of Syria, Palestine, Assyria, Egypt, 
Persia, Northern India, Northern Africa, Spain, 
and Portugal, not to speak of what they saw in 
France, on the coasts of Italy, Greece, and Asia 
Minor, in Sicily, and the other islands of the 
Mediterranean, but, unlike ourselves, they had no 
architecture of their own. Their only idea of 
arrangement in their earliest Congregational 
mosques seems to have been an open square sur- 
rounded with sheds to keep off the sun, the roofs 
supported with trunks of trees, and with a deeper 
shed in front of the Mihrab, with no fence next to 
the courtyard, but an external close fence to keep 
off intruders. The Mihrab was the apse, first 
pointing to Jerusalem and = afterwards to 
Mecca. Byzantine architecture was then current 
in all parts of the Roman Empire, and for 
all their early brick or stone mosques, they 
probably employed Coptic or Byzantine architects. 
The isolated and gigantic columns of the ruined 
Persian palaces probably gave them the idea of 
their minarets, and their early ornament and 
geometrical interlaced work was Byzantine. I 
believe they got the trefoil from Northern India, 
and certainly the bearded battlements from 
Persia. 

I don’t know that it would be of much use 
to us, speaking architecturally, to know what the 
Saracens borrowed and what they invented if 
they were enabled to evolve a perfectly new 
style. Many of those who have studied the Arab 
character are of opinion that they were much 
greater adapters and popularisers than inventors ; 
but be that as it may, they did create a new 
style, if not two new styles of architecture—z.e., 
that of Egypt and of the Alhambra. Whatever 
manufactures they took up with they made surpass 
all other contemporary ones. After the Arab 
eruption, the sword-blades of Damascus and Toledo 
were the most celebrated, many of our stuffs bear 
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the names of their towns or manufactures—for 
instance, Muslin, Dimity, Damask, Mohair, 
Tabby, Taffeta,* &c., while the precious woven 
stuffs that had texts from the Koran on them, 
were so much sought after that their Christian 
rivals in the trade used to put Arabic 
characters on theirs, to deceive the purchasers ; 
one of the figures at the Porta della Carta at 
Venice has an inscription of this sort round the 
top of her dress, that at one time gave great 
trouble to antiquaries in trying to decipher it ; 
their pierced and engraved brasswork was equally 
celebrated, their enamelled glass is now bought 
for its weight in gold ; our word majolica is from 
the Arab potteries at Majorca, and our word 
cordwainer, a shoemaker, points to the excellence 
of the leather of Cordova ; and when we think 
that they invented a new religion, the number of 
whose votaries is the third largest in the world, 
that they introduced our system of arithmetic, 
quadratic equations, and the mariner’s compass, 
and have given us that masterpiece of stories, 
‘‘The Arabian Nights,” we should be surprised 


if they were not great at architecture. We may 
say that their novel introductions were the 
floriated battlements, stalactites, the trefoil, 


writing as an ornamental architectural feature, and 
absolutely new geometrical patterns which were 
often used for decoration. 

In M. Burgoin’s ‘‘ Les Arts Arabes” the 
key is given to many of these geometrical 


patterns. But quite beyond those few new 
motives, they treated everything in a new 
way. The angles of the square used to abut 


domes were either grandly moulded, or were 
broken up into half pyramids and splays. Nook 
shafts were greatly used, and there was a passion 
for having one great bay running the whole 
height of the building, crowned with a trefoil 
or half-dome, or brought over square by 
means of stalactites; the main doorway was 
generally at the bottom of such bays, with 
windows and ornamental panels above. I believe 
this tall bay is a feature peculiar to Saracen 
architecture. The minarets are, in my opinion, 
the most important architectural inventions in the 
Saracenic style in themselves that are effective, 
striking, and picturesque, and may possibly have 
been the prototypes of the Renaissance steeples, 
and they contain besides valuable lessons in 
architecture. In them you see how delightful is 
the change of one form into another, and how it 


can be managed, for from a square or oblong | . ao 
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base, solids of hexagonal, octagonal, or circular 
plan succeed one another. You can see how 
each shape is treated and decorated, ascertain the 
proportions of these separate parts, and note how 
they compose to make a whole. Then there are 
the different methods of making and accentuating 
the stages. This .is only one feature of 
a mosque, but it contains, perhaps, more 
lessons than any other. What 1 want to insist 
on is this, that Saracen architecture should be 
studied not to make imitation Saracen architec- 
ture, but to help to learn the esthetic part of 
architecture itself. We have all sorts of zsthetic 
problems to solve—for example, enormously high 
chimney-shafts and water-towers, and all kinds of 
lofty buildings, formerly unknown and undreamt 
of, and we have to learn how to treat them 
cesthetically. The abominable Renaissance theory, 
that all we could do to arrive at perfection was to 
imitate Roman work, wants to be obliterated from 
architects minds. We are more lucky than the 
Koman, the Saracen, and the Gothic architects 
were, in having all their architecture for study as 
well, enabling us to improve our skill and widen 
our culture more than former architects had the 
chance of doing. Architects should rememier 
that, as a rule, the Sth Commandment is as 
binding on them as on other people, though they 
cannot be punished for the breach of it ; and if 
they do break it, they are generally rewarded as 
Bardolph was, who stole a lute case, ‘*‘ bore it 
twelve leagues and sold it for three halfpence.” 
The good things of other people, other places, 
and other climes are most valuable to the architect 
for study; but they are generally valueless if 
stolen, because, in the first case, they do not 
emanate from him who takes them, and, in the 
other cases, do not represent the conditions of 
the present time, and are not fitted to the English 
climate. 

The Romans sometimes ornamented the shafts 
of columns with figures, leaves, or patterns, but 
such columns were not commonly used as they 
were with the Saracens. They used floral 
ornament largely in friezes and panels, but the 
Saracens did not confine their floral ornament to 
such spaces only, but covered with it their domes, 








* From Musool, Damietta, Damascus, goat’s hair, a 
quarter of Bagdad, and the Persian name for silk stuff. 





_ Byzantines. 
, coloured and gilt patterns change, on the shifting 
_of the beholder, that no people before or since has 
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whole walls, and the circular parts of minarets. 
They admired, too, their new geometrical patterns 
so much that they frequently used them in panels 
instead of floral ornament. The beauty and infinite 
variety of theirlattice-work has never been equalled. 
The Saracens were Mussulmans, and it was not 
considered to be orthodox to have figure pictures 
or figure sculptures in their buildings, so they 
were driven to the use of Arabesques for archi- 
tectural adornment. 

Egypt has a dry and burning atmosphere ; there 
is almost always a blazing sun in the day-time; 
there were constant riots and revolutions amongst 
the Saracens, and the women did not mix with 
the men in general society, so the conditions 
under which their architecture was evolved are 
altogether different from those of England. Their 
architecture, therefore, is not fit for use here; 


but, on the other hand, you may learn 
the most valuable esthetic lessons from 
it—new proportions, new arrangements, and 
the daring to differ from the antique. The 


Saracens, beginning mainly from Roman and 
Byzantine originals, worked out a style that is, 
and has been, marvelled at and admired ever 
since. Symmetry in the sense of a composition 
repeated on each side of a centre line is only 
adapted to symmetrical wants ; and as we have a 
good many unsymmetrical wants, we can learn 
from Saracen examples how effects can be got 
without symmetry. This want of symmetry took 
the fancy ofthe Venetians, as may be seen at the 
Palazzo Dario and elsewhere. You are, or ought 
to be, poets in materials, and you must not only 
learn the causes, but the methods employed by 
those who have been successful, before you can 
show what genius you have got. Besides the gifts 
I have mentioned, the Saracens had a taste for 
costliness of material and splendour of colour 
that rivalled, if it did not exceed, that of the 
They invented the art of making the 


accomplished. Much might be said of their 


wondrous gifts and achievements, should we spoil 
our pleasure by picking out their faults ? 
“+ 1 __—_—_— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Asscciation was held on the 16thinst. in the 





Architects, 9, Conduit-street. 

Mr. E. W. Mountford (President) being pre- 
vented by illness from being present, Mr. Ek. W. 
Woodthorpe, M.A., was voted to the chair. 

Several donations to the library were an- 
nounced, amongst others being the Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Association Sketch Book, presented by 
the Glasgow A.A., and the Cornell University 
Register, presented from that University. Votes 
of thanks were accorded to the donors. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Henry Tanner and Mr. John Wilson, for con- 
ducting the members over the General Post 
Office and the additions to the Great Eastern 
Railway respectively on the 3rd inst, 

It was announced that by the kindness of the 
President, a visit would be paid to the Battersea 
Town Hall on Saturday, the 24th inst., at three 
o’clock, when Mr. Mountford would conduct the 
members over the building. 

A vacant seat on the Committee was next filled 
by the election of Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne. 


London Streets and Butldings rll. | 


The Chairman said that a Bill was proposed to | 
be introduced into the next Session of Parliament, 
to consolidate and amend the present building 
enactments and statutes of London. The Com- 
mittee of the Association had appointed a sub- 
committee, which had sat for two or three weeks, 
and spent a good deal of time in considering this 
Bill. That sub-committee now wished to be 
empowered to lodge a petition against this Bill in 
Parliament. The Institute had decided to lodge 
a petition against the Bill, and the Association 
should be empowered to do the same, should it 
be deemed necessary or advisable. 

Mr. H. L. Florence then proposed ‘‘that the 
Committee of the Association be empowered to 
prepare a petition, and to present the same, if it 
should be thought necessary hereafter.” 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to #em. con. 


The Last Three Excursions. 


Mr. John L. Robinson, R.H.A., then gave 
a lecture, entitled, ‘‘The Last Three A.A. 
Excursions,” illustrated on «the screen by 





mencing with the Shrewsbury excursion in 
1891, he showed views of the Abbey Church, 
restored to a considerable extent by Mr. 
Christian ; the old Grammar School, now used 
as a public library; and the northern door- 
way of the Church of St. Mary, one of the few 
examples of a fourteenth-century oak doorway 
still existing in England. This was followed by 
an old mansion, now converted into shops ; the 
entrance to the Guildhall, the woodwork of which 
has been covered with pitch and tar, whereby 
much of the carved detail has been lost; anda 
building in Butcher’s-row, with a fine angle-post 
panelled and richly carved. In the latter building 
the brickwork is of a rich character, and has not 
been whitened or plastered as in the case of other 
timbered houses in the neighbourhood. Shrews- 
bury he considered to be the town in England 
which contained the largest number of examples 
of half-timbered work. Grope-lane gave one the 
idea of a Medieval thoroughfare, it being 
only about 5 ft. wide at the bottom, the 
upper floors projecting so that people could 
really shake hands across from the upper 
windows. A picturesque view was next shown 
of an old house, called ‘** Whitehall,’’ with its 
quaint lantern, the dull stone and red tiles 
producing a charming effect. An old _ build- 
ing, termed ‘‘ITfill’s Mansion,” now used 
as a lumber depét, contains some very fine 
details. Coming to Wroxeter, the site of the 
Roman Uriconium, a view was exhibited showing 
the characteristic Roman walls and: stonework, 
with a hypocaust in the foreground. At Benthall 
the detail is simple, but the house looks well, and 
some of the internal work is extremely interesting, 
while the bay windows stand out well from the 
general elevation. Several views were given of 
fireplaces in this house, showing some remarkable 
work. The staircase is the finest feature here, 
and Mr. Robinson believed it had not been illus- 
trated before. From Benthall the party drove 
to Much Wenlock, a picturesque village, with 
an admirable market-house, an old church, 
the remains of what must have been a fine abbey, 
and some excellent timber-work. The Prior's 
House here contains a handsome corridor, with 
rooms opening out from it, and a valuable collec- 
tion of thirteenth-century vestments. On the 
second day Plaish Hall was visited, which re- 
minded one of Compton Wynyates. Being much 
smaller, though with merits of its own, it could 
not compare with the beautiful house in North- 
amptonshire. Plaish Hall, standing as it did in a 
remote district, had not been restored, while some 
of its furniture was coeval with the date of the 
building. One of the features here was the high- 
cut brick chimneys, and the hall had a minstrels’ 
gallery atone end. The next view was one of 
Shipton Hall, the front being picturesque, 
and the porch entered sideways. Wednes- 
day’s wanderings included Moreton Corbet, 
an example of English Jenaissance work 
of the same date as Kirby, Rushton 
and other buildings erected by John Thorpe, 
though the detail was coarser and less pleasing. 
A very extensive building, it was never com- 
pleted by the man who originally started it—a fate 
which appeared to have overtaken nearly all John 
Thorpe’s works, which were carried out to a certain 
extent, but not finished. Several views were shown 
of Stokesay Castle, including an entrance porch, 
bits of detail, and the celebrated fireplace with 
its carved overmantel in oak. The views taken 
at Ludlow comprised one of the Feathers Inn, 
where the woodwork has been tarred, so that the 
carved detail is lost. On the Jast day of the 
excursion, Pitchford Hall was visited. This 1s, 
perhaps, the most extensive timber building in 
England, and takes its name from a well of pitch 
close to the house. Here the dining-room 1s 
panelled in oak, with oak beams crossing the 
ceiling, and contains old furniture. At Acton 
Burnell, the party were driven by the rain to take 
refuge in the church, a pure example of thirteenth- 
century architecture. Mr. Kobinson next dealt 
with the 1892 excursion, when the Association 
visited Somersetshire for the third time. Several 
pictures were shown of St. Mary’s Church, 
Taunton, which has the finest Perpendicular 
tower in England. Driving to Chard, they 
found it full of old houses, among which the 
most noticeable were an old inn and_ the 
ancient court - house, where Judge Jeffreys 
held his bloody assize, now used as a store. 
This latter building contains a coved plaster 
ceiling, with some very good decorations. Trull 
Church showed some fine examples of square 
bench-ends, with carving all round. Poundisford 
Pard, next thrown on the screen, is an .old 
tanor-house, now covered with rough-cast.. One 





photographic views taken by himself. Com- 


of the chief features here is a leaden cistern, dated | 
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1671; and there is a magnificent oleander Oe re a 
growing up the entire front. Here also is a ‘ 


(Jueen Anne summer-house, the colouring of 
the brick work and tiles being mellow and 
very fine. At Rishton Church, like all the 
Somerset churches, the tower is the most in- 
teresting object, and immediately outside the 
building is one of the crosses so characteristic of 
the county. Dunster Church contains some fine 
examples of oak screens, and Dunster Castle has 
been considerably modernised internally. Mine- 
head Church has a striking Jacobean communion- 
table ; and Cleeve Abbey, next visited, showed 
some very interesting detail, in a tolerably good 
state of preservation. Bridgewater was next 
shown, and then Cannington, where there is a 
parish church with a square tower ; and near by 
are Blackmoor and Spaxton, both farm-houses, 
but originally manors. The remaining views 
were of East (Quantoxhead, Nettlecombe, Combe 
Sydenham, Kingston St. Mary, Cothlestone, and 
Bishop Lydeard. The excursion of 1893, with 
headquarters at Diss, he considered the least 
interesting of all those in which he had taken 
part. None of the members knew the district 
well, and it was better to go over old ground than 
to visit a place on speculation, as was the case in 
1893. The churches of this part of Kast Anglia 
were typical in the use of flint, and with their 
clearstories standing very high. The lecturer 
showed views of South Lopham Church, (Quiden- 
ham Church, Scole Inn, Redenhall Church, and 
Pulham St. Mary. A photograph of Sparrow’s 
House, Ipswich, was shown ; anu then followed 
Helmingham, the largest moated mansion in 
England, where what looked like bricks were 
really tiles hung on a timber framing. At Brome 
Hall the gardens are beautifully kept, and 
arranged in the old quaint style. Wingfield 
Castle was shown, with its Medizeval exterior and 
modern buildings inside, and the lecture con- 
cluded with views of Framlingham Castle and 
Church, Earls Soham, Fleming Hall, and Eye. 





Mr. Florence, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Robinson for his interesting lecture, said 
that in spite of the fact that the excursions had 
been carried on for twenty-four years, and the 
headquarters had been held at as many different 
centres, numbers of interesting buildings must 
have been passed over, and the experience 
gained by the members in these excursions would 
be useful in framing a new series of visits to the 
neighbourhoods. 

A member seconded the motion, and empha- 
sised what Mr. Robinson had said as to revisiting 
some of the old places. 

After a few words from Mr. Yates, 

The Chairman said he agreed with what had 
been said about going over the same ground 
again, and it should always be borne in mind 
that as only twenty-five or thirty members 
went on the excursions out of the 1,300 members 
of the Association, there must be many to whom 
the places would be absolutely new. He might 
add that he had seen their President (Mr. 
Mountford) the night before, and they would be 
glad to know that he seemed to be recovering. 

The vote of thanks was then put, and carried 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Kobinson, in replying, said he did not see 
why they should not again go to Lincolnshire, 
and, instead of visiting the churches, rather take 
up the manor houses; and the same remark 
would apply to Yorkshire. He believed they 
would have eventually to revisit many districts, 
and the Excursion Committee should carefully 
consider the question of where they were to meet 
next August. 

The meeting then terminated. 





ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION, DISCUSSION 
SECTION, — A 


. meeting of the Discussion Sec- 
tion was held at 56, Great Marlborough- 
street, W., on the 21st inst., when a paper 
was read by Mr. W. Wonnacott on ‘‘ The Pro- 
posed London Building Act.” The discussion 
was opened by Mr. Strange and continued by 
Messrs. H, A. Satchell, Stockdale, Hopkins, and 
Mr. C. H. Brodie, the chairman. The chairman 
announced that the ordinary general meeting of 
March 2 next would not be conducted by members 
of this Section, as given in the Brown Book: A vote 
of thanks to the author of the paper concluded the 
meeting. 





CLOCK, DRIFFIELD,—Mr. Prince Smith, J.P., of 
Driffield, having erected a water-tower at hisresidence, 
has:placed an illuminated clock and bell on the side 
facing the highway. The necessary works were 
executed from instructions received ‘from Mr. Tames 
Ledingham, architect, Bradford, by Messrs. Wnt. 


Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers. Leeds, . 
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Cottages, Ninfield, Sussex.—Messrs. I. S. Price and P. H. Tree, Architects. 


COTTAGES, NINFIELD. | 

THESE cottages are to be erected on the estate 
of Mr. W. F. Boden, at Ninfield, near St. 
Leonard’s, picturesquely situated, adjoining the 
Fir Woods. The bricks and tiles will be from the | 
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yard of ;Mr. Elenry Cruttenden, and the oak for 
timber work home-grown. The architects are 
Messrs. Philip Tree & Ivor Price, of London and 
St. Leonard’s. 

eee ~4-~@- ¢--------— 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

CARLISLE ARCHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING, 
AND SURVEYING ASSOCIATION.—At a meeting 
of this Association, held on the 7th inst., in the 
Town Hall, a lecture was given by Mr. P. F. 
Ruthven on ‘* Steam, Water, and Electric Energy 
as Motors.” Mr. C. Lonsdale presided. Com- 
mencing with steam, the lecturer described, by a 
number of large coloured diagrams, the various 
forms of engines which have been invented since 
the. introduction of Newcomen’s atmospheric 
pumping-engine for relieving the Cornish mines 
from water, and showed drawings of Watt’s single 
and double-acting steam-engine, and then pro- 
ceeded to describe the compounding of the| 
engines by the use of a large and small cylinder. | 
Proceeding to ‘*‘ Water,” he explained the prin- | 
ciples of hydraulic power, and described the variety | 
of pressure required, from about 40 lbs. in a street | 
main, to some 700 lbs. for a dock gate, and on to) 
1,200 or 1,500 lbs. per square inch for girder-work, | 
rivetting, &c. He described the application of 
water-power to electric supply, and instanced the 
manner in which the Niagara Falls are utilised 
for generating electricity for the purpose of 
supplying the city of Buffalo with light, Xc. 
The lecturer concluded with an explanation of 
the dynamo and motor, and showed how the 
field of its application is only in its infancy, 
although such extensive use is already made of 
the power. He also pointed out the convenience 
and utility of the gas-engine, and it transpired 
that recently such engines have been constructed 
up to 400 horse-power. A model of an electric 
motor made by Mr. J. Hallaway was exhibited 
and‘ explained, and the proceedings concluded | 
with a vote of thanksto Mr. Ruthven. | 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SocieTy.—On the 16th inst. Mr. D. B. Niven,’ 
of London, delivered “a lecture in the Law. 
Institute, Leeds, before the members of the} 
Leeds and Vorkshire Architectural Society, on_ 
**Como Cathedral ; its Makers and its Influences.” 
Mr.- G.. B. Bylmer, President of the Society, | 











/a comparatively small portion of it. 


occupied the chair. Mr. Niven, in the course of 
some preliminary observations, said that the 
building was commenced hy Lorenzo di Spigi, in 
1396. The first design was Gothic in character, 
and the west front, as well as the interior of the 
nave, still remained to show the intention of the 
original designers. Commenting on Bramante’s 
connexion with the work, he said that although 
this great architect had influenced the design of 
the whole building he had only actually carried out 
sramante 
was entrusted with the work early in the period 
of the Renaissance, and prepared the design for 
the covering-in of the uncompleted portions of the 
Gothic church in the new manner; but so cleverly 
was this done that his work, although Classic in 
detail, was Gothic in character, the fusion of the 


styles in this building being most happy. The 
lecturer proceeded to show how Kbramantes 


design was influenced, not only by the Gothic 
lines on which he had to work, but also by the 
fact that he had originally been trained as 
a painter. He had closely studied the Roman 
and other classical remains, and this had given 
breadth and dignity to his work, and _ this 
Mr. Niven showed to have been the practice 
of many of the old masters, who not only 
studied the remains of antiquity for their 
detail, but compared one building with another 
in order to arrive at true ideas of proportion. 
Bramante had grasped these principles thoroughly, 
and much of his work was dependent on_ this 
early study. After Bramante, the work was con- 
tinued by two gifted brothers, Tomasso and 
Jacopo Rodaro, who continued it on the lines 
which Bramante had laid down, but with the 
freedom and originality in actual design charac- 
teristic of that period. In conclusion, Mr. Niven 
referred to the far-reaching effects of Como 
Cathedral, showing how it had influenced much 
of the Renaissance work in the north of Italy, and 
also how, in all probability, the delicate detail of 
the work of the French Renaissance could be 
traced to this source. In Spain, too, there were 
many indications still existing of designs based on 
the work of Conio. The lecture was illustrated 
by a number oi photographs and plans of the 


_building.—On the motion of Mr. Perkin, seconded 


by Mr. B. Wilson, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Niven. 

ARCHITECTURAL SECTION OF THE GLASGOW 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY.—At a meeting of this 
section of the Society, held in the rooms on the 
19th inst., Mr. Campbell Douglas in the chair, 
a paper on ‘‘ The Glasgow Building Regulations 
Act of 1892 ” was read by Mr. George W. Barras, 
writer. Mr. Barras stated that this Act is the 
latest of a series of Acts affecting the city in its 
formation, sanitation, and improvement. Since 
1844 sanitary matters have been receiving the 
attention of the city authorities, but before 1862 
no Act existed for regulating properly the erection 
and alteration of buildings, &c. In 1862 a 


General Police Act was passed, and in 1866 the 


Glasgow Police Act was passed. The Act ol 
1892 has altered and extended the 1500 
Act as to buildings, streets, openings, drainage, 
ventilation, foundations and sanitary details. 
It is now generally admitted that two great 
causes of mortality in this and other large 
cities are diseases of the lungs and zymoti¢ 
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diseases. These are largely avoided by spreading 
the population over as wide an area as possible. 
Disease existed more than to double the extent in 
densely than in other populated districts. The 
percentage of Glasgow houses of one and two 
apartments is about forty-five, and of houses 
above three apartments eleven. Mr. Barras gave 
an outline of the provisions of the Act of 1892, 
calling special attention to the clauses in regard 
to ventilation and drainage, the height of build- 
ings, and the cubic contents of apartments. The 
question of the ventilation of hollow squares, he 
stated, had aroused much difference of opinion, 
but it had been proved that small hollow squares 
were unhealthy and to be avoided. The ques- 
tion of free space had been brought before the 
Court of Session, both under the Act of 1866 and 
the 1892 Act, and the Court in a recent case held 
that the Act of 1892 did not repeal or modify the 
provisions of the Act of 1866 in this respect, but 
was simply explanatory thereof. A vote of 
thanks was awarded to Mr. Barras for his paper. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ 


LONDON STREETS 


INSTITUTION: 


AND BUILDINGS BILL. 


A MEETING of the Surveyors’ Institution took 
place on Monday, at Great George-street, West- 
minster, when the discussion was resumed on Mr. 
Henry Blackbourn’s paper, read a fortnight ago, 
on the County Council’s *f London Streets and 
Buildings Bill, 1894.”* Mr. C. J. Shoppee, 
the President, occupied the chair. ’ The paper 
was divided into the following heads :—(1) A con- 
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Estate Cottages, Limsford.—-Messrs. 1, S. Frice and P. H. Tree, Architects. 


COTTAGES AT LIMSFORD, 


THESE cottages at Limsford, near St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, are for the accommodation of the 
labourers of Mr. Henry Cruttenden, working on 
the Home Farm. The walls up to the chamber 
floor are faced with light lemon-coloured hand- 
made bricks from his yard on the estate. where 
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also the tiles for the roof came from. Oak left 


the half-timbered work. 
3esides the accommodation shown on the plans, 


there is a wash-house at the back, common to 


| both cottages. 


sideration of the lines legislation should follow ; (2) | 


the new points which have of late years arisen 
for legislation ; (3) alterations that were needed 
and have been made; (4) alterations that appear 
weak, or in some cases, too severely stringent, 
and in other cases 
it is to be hoped will 
the Bill passes into law. Mr. A. R. Stenning ad- 
mitted thata new Bill was necessary incorporating 


Messrs. Philip Tree & Ivor Price, 
of I.ondon and St. Leonard’s, are the architects. 
The scale of feet here applies also to the plan 
of the Ninfield Cottages, on the opposite page. 
———_—_+~>+—____ 
ENGINEERING SOC/JETIES. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—At the 
meeting of this Institution on the 2oth inst., Mr. 
Alfred Giles, President, in the chair, the paper 
read was on ‘‘ Forging by Hydraulic Pressure,” 
by Mr. R. H. Tweddell, M.Inst.C.E. The 


_paper commenced by a brief history of the 


confiscatory, and which | 
be revised before | 


development of the hydraulic forging-press since 
the year 1846, when the late Sir Charles Fox 
proposed the attachment of different tools for the 


working of hot or cold iron to the tables of the 


existing Acts, amendments and bfe-laws, and_ 
he thought the one drafted by the County Council | 
|press must be so proportioned as to ensure the 


met all the requirements of the present day. 


He, 


however, objected to public improvements being 


made at the cost of private owners. Mr. 
Collins, District Surveyor for the Eastern 
Division of the City, condemned the ‘“ confis- 
catory” clauses of the Bill, which he regarded 


generally as obnoxious, unfair, and immoral, 


and designed on the principle of meddle and 
muddle. Mr. Woodward concurred. Mr. T. 
Blashill, Superintending Architect of the County 
Council, said that body was desirous of listening 


to every reasonable objection to the Bill, and 
still had various suggested alterations under con- 
sideration with a view to improving the measure. | 
Mr. Wheeler, .C., described the omission of all | 


reference 


to compensation in the Bill as 


**robbery,” and agreed with the President that | 


certain clauses were incompatible with justice 
and with the true interests of the public. Mr, 
Bedalls, jun., also took part in the discussion. 


ind 
uct 





* See Builder for last week, page 138. 


‘the ‘‘smoke nuisance,” 
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Bramah press. ~The author then formulated the 
following conditions as necessary to be fulfilled to 
ensure success in hydraulic forging: first, the 


utmost rigidity, any movement of the main 
columns, of course, interfering with the correct- 
ness of the work ; secondly, the crane-power must 
be not only ample, but so arranged that weights 
reaching to 100 tons could be manipulated by 
unskilled labourers; thirdly, the details of the 
construction of such parts as the valves and 
pumping arrangements must be as perfect as 
possible. 

THE CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY.—-A paper was read before this Society 
on the 15th inst., by Mr. G. R. Steward, 
M.I.M.E., on ‘‘ Smoke-Preventing Furnaces,” 
with the object of showing the progress that had 
been made of late years in perfecting these 
appliances and the present position with regard to 
for the author was of 
opinion that there was every evidence that very 
strict legislation would soon be brought to bear 
in this direction. A description was given of 
different varieties of furnaces, particularly men- 
tioning several of the more successful of the 





modern smoke-preventing furnaces, such as the 
‘© Schomburg,” the ‘* Vicars,” the ** Hodgkinson,” 
and others. Amongst these furnaces were 
sprinklers, coking stokers, and hand and auto- 
matically fired furnaces. The author also referred 
to means of preventing smoke other than the 
expensive methods above stated, such as the 
mechanical adjustment of furnace-doors, Xc. 
Having had some years of practical experience in 
providing a means for the better prevention of 
smoke, it became very evident to the author that 
more was required than a sufficient supply of air, 
which was in many cases the only object aimed 
at, for, although that is an all-important element, 
smoke when mixed with air in large quantities, 
is frequently hurried away too quickly into 
the flues, and the gases from the fuel in conse- 
quence do not combine, anda smoky chimney is 
the result ; it is, therefore, necessary to hold in 
check the progress of the gases and air until they 
are wholly and completely commingled and 
perfect combustion has been attained. After 
many trials, extending over several years, the 
author had the satisfaction of witnessing a prac- 
tically smokeless chimney, and this result was 
arrived at by means of a new and simple smoke- 
preventing appliance, which will be worked from 
the furnace front without expensive machinery, 
and without alteration in the construction of the 
furnace. This appliance is so arranged as to pro- 
duce an eddy of air or baffle inside the furnace. 
It can be made to suit any furnace. This inven- 
tion was not particularly described, as the patents 
for it had not been completed yet in Germany and 
France. <A discussion at the close of the reading 
of the paper ensued. Among those who took part 
therein were Messrs. T. C. Walrond, Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. H. G. Brewster, Hon. Sec., R. Booth, 
Thos. Parr, and W. B. Robertson. 

LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOcIETY. — The 
fortnightly meeting of this society was held in the 
Royal Institvtion, Colquitt-street, on the 14th 
inst., Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.FE., 
President, in the chair, when a paper was read by 
Mr. James Morgan, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., Chief 
Surveyor of Roads to the Liverpool Corporation, 
on ‘** Street Pavements,” in which the author, 
dealing exclusively with the impervious pavements 
laid under his supervision in Liverpool since 1872, 
described the method adopted in forming the con- 
crete foundations for carriageways ; the results ot 
experiments on the wear and durability of the 
different stones used for paving in heavy-trafhic 
streets; experimental pavements of various 
kinds laid with a view to mitigate the 
noise of traffic; asphalte and wood pave- 
ments, with details of their wear and cost ; and 
a comparison of the merits of different classes of 
wood used for paving. Statistics were given 
showing the relatively greater wear of steel tram- 
way rails in comparison with granite setts. The 
question of subways for water, gas, telegraph and 
other mains was dealt with, and the desirability 
of such provision in the streets was shown by the 
fact that in 1892 and 1893 453 and 405 miles 
respectively of trenches were cut for these pur- 
poses in the carriageways and footways of this 
city. After briefly describing the footway pave- 
ments, the writer concluded by stating than when 
he read his last paper upon this subject, in 1882, 
there had been laid 650,000 superficial yards of 
impervious pavements in Liverpool, that there 
are now 1,810,948 superficial yards of this class 
of pavement, and he dwelt strongly upon the 
necessity of continuing the construction of im- 
pervious pavements, more especially in densely- 
populated districts, where they are almost 
essential if the public health is to be maintained. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


NorTH WALES COUNTIES ASYLUM, DENBIGH. 
—The adjudication on the plans submitted in this 
competition has been completed, and from the 
four designs (Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 13) selected by 
the assessor, Mr. Edward Salomons, the Com- 
mittee of Visitors selected No. 10 as the one most 
suitable for their requirements. The remaining 
three are entitled to a premium of 50/. each. On 
the seals being broken, the authors of the selected 
designs were found to be as follows :—No. Io, 
Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, Liverpool; No. 9, 
Messrs. J. D. Mould & Percy Lovell (Joint 
Architects), Manchester; No. 11, Messrs. James 
Aspinall & James Smith (Joint Architects), Black« 
burn ; No. 13, -Messrs. Stanger & Stanger, 
Wolverhampton. 

PoLICcE STATION AND BATHS, NEWCASTLE. — 
The competitive designs for the new Corporation 
baths and wash-houses at Gallowgate, Newcastle, 
and for the new police-station at Scotswood-road, 
were on view on the 19th inst., in the Town-hall, 
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Newcastle, The awards in the competition were 
as follows :—Baths and wash-houses—Mr. Gibson 
Kyle, Newcastle, 1; Messrs, Marshall & Dick, 
Newcastle, 2; Mr. F. W. Purser, Newcastle, 3. 
Police-station—Messrs. Marshall & Dick, 1; Mr. 
Stephen Piper, Newcastle, 2; Messrs, Fraser & 
Liddle, Newcastle, 3. All the plans were on 
exhibition, except those of Mr. Gibson Kyle, for 
the new baths, the plans being required for the 
work, 
——_—_+~>+—___ 


Sllustrations. 


PIERCED MARBLE SCREEN, RODEZ 
CATHEDRAL, 


myiIS drawing is of a pierced panel in 
ba Mi} a marble screen, across a chapel, in 
ez S23} one of the choir aisles of Rodez 
Cathedral. The screen is of a familiar Early 
Renaissance type, with central doorway and 
two side arches, filled in with these pierced 
panels. In plan its ends are canted slightly for- 
ward, and finished with pilasters, the whole being 
crowned by an entablature. The pierced work 
commences at 4 ft. from the floor, and is executed 
in marble 12 in. thick, the inside faces being 
similar, except in a few minor points, to the 
exterior. The width of the whole panel is 
4 ft. 84 in.; so that the illustration is rather 
more than one-sixth the actual size. The 
Kenaissance work south of the Loire is not 
so well known, and is generally regarded 
as inferior, although there is sometimes a 
boldness in its design which some will regard 
as compensating for its defects cf detail. The 
work is said to be mainly due to some Italians 
travelling through the country to the various 
centres of work, or else to their influence, and not 
so much to the effect of Spanish taste, in spite of 
the nearness to the Pyrenees, which led me to 
expect work of a similar kind on the other side. 

Rodez is not well known at present, although 
it is the capital of the department of Aveyron, 
so named from the river near which it is situated. 
It is reached from a junction on the main line to 
Toulouse, which, skirting the mountainous dis- 
trict of Auvergne, passes through some much 
admired scenery, surpassed, however, in my 
opinion, by that on the branch line to Rodez 
itself. The railway winds round the mountain 
sides, affording distant views of the broken 
country, of fields of reddish earth, or else of 
luxuriant green, and of the banks of the slow- 
flowing river lined with tall poplars. 

Rodez itself is high up, and the cathedral, 
occupying the summit, is a mass of dark red 
stone, flanked by a tall tcwer of slightly confused 
outline, which, like the rest of the church, is in a 
bold version of Late Gothic, elaborate, but with 
large masses of walling, and which, though rather 
coarse, and incorrect, as compared with northern 
Gothic, possesses a character of some grandeur. 
The furniture is rich, the splendid organ-case of 
wood, piled up in the whole end of the transept, 
is perhaps the finest of the style ; and the drawing 
given in ‘*‘La Renaissance Monumentale en 
france” was the motive of my visit. 

The high situation of the city made it not too 
hot for a stay at the end of July ; indeed, some 
days were cold and wet, and a visit to Conques 
and some other excursions had to be abandoned. 
A series of curious diligences set out from the 
town in various directions towards the Pyrenees, 
\c., bringing in at times curious country folk, 
speaking a very mixed dialect. The direct 
railway from Albi, now in progress, will shortly 
render the place easy of access. 

Very pleasant walks are to be obtained by 
descending the hill on its various sides and 
ascending the opposite slopes, when Rodez may 
be seen as a low mass occupying the line of the 
hill, broken only by the imposing body of the 
cathedral. The slopes below are marked in long 
diagonal lines of stone-walled roads, ascending in 
Slow inclines to the town above; but, too 
numerous to be regular, they do not destroy the 
hill character of the site, A. T. B. 
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MOSQUE AND TOMBS OF CALIPHS, 
CAIRO. | 

THESE buildings are illustrated this week, at 
the request of Professor Aitchison, as an accom- 
paniment to his fourth Royal Academy Lecture 
on ** The Advancement of Architecture.” : 

The mosque, called that of the Emeer Yakhor, 
lies to the east between the citadel and the 
Mosque of Sultan Hassan. Its date is about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. It is remarkable 
fer the twin terminations of the minaret, which is 


square on plan, and the elaborate decoration of 
its dome, second only to that of Kait Bey. 

The ** Tombs of the Caliphs” are outside Cairo. 
The dome in the foreground is that of the Tomb- 
mosque of El Ashraf Bursabey, and dates from 
1435. The tomb in the distance may possibly be 
that of the Sultan El Ashraf Eenal, who reigned 
1453-1460, A.D. The others are not known. 





NEW CHANCEL AISLE, DONHEAD 
ST. ANDREW’S. 

THIs aisle forms part of a scheme for enlarging 
this parish church, and the sketches sufficiently 
indicate the connexion of the new with the old 
work. The church consists of nave with aisles, 
chancel, and western tower. The old work is 
mainly of late fifteenth-century date; the nave 
arcades are of four bays, and possess points of 
considerable interest and richness; the eastern- 
most arch on each side is a narrow one, under 
3 ft. wide. With the exception of these arcades, 
the old work is poor, and has been much spoilt 
by injudicious restoration in 1826 and 1838, at 
which latter date new windows were inserted 
in the chancel, and the chancel arch was carried 
eastwards about 12 ft., extending the nave at 
the expense of the chancel; a clearstory was at 
the same time added to the nave, the effect of 
which is to dwarf the tower. 

The nave arcades have been taken as the type 
for the additions. 

The drawings were exhibited at the Royal 


~ 


Academy last year. Ls En Bs 





ST. MARY'S CHURCH, HORSELL: 
INTERIOR AS RESTORED. 


TuHIs sketch, showing the rood-screen and 
chancel of the church, was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy last year. The architect is Mr. W. F. 
Unsworth, to whom we have twice written for 
further particulars about the work, which, having 
no reply from him, we are unable to give. 





ENTRANCE LODGE, CHILTON. 

Tus lodge forms part of an extensive scheme 
carried out recently at Chilton Lodge for Sir 
William Pearce, Bart., M.P., consisting of altera- 
tions and additions to the mansion, farm buildings, 
stabling, cottages, &c. 

The walls are faced with red brick, the 
verandah, gables, and cornice being of wood 
painted white, and the frieze being rough-cast. 
The roofs are covered with Westmoreland green 
slates. The works were all carried out by Messrs. 
J. Simpson & Sons, of Paddington-street, W. 
Mr. Arthur C. Blomfield was the architect. The 
drawing was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
last year. 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London County 
Council was held on Pasciey in the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, Mr. John Hutton, the Chairman, 
presiding. 


Proposed Extension of Sewer.—The adjourned 
report of the Main Drainage Committee was as 
follows :— 


‘*OQurattention has been called to the want of proper 
main sewer accommodation in. Lower Streatham, 
and it has been suggested that the Wandle branch 
sewer (otherwise known as the Graveney-brook) 
should he extented from its present termination near 
the culvert under the Tooting and Merton branch 
of the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, 
in a line with Besley-street to the county boundary at 
Norbury-bridge. . The proposed sewer will be 
a continuation of one constructed by the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and will prac- 
tically be in the line of the Wandle_ river 
(branch), which is an open brook vested in the 
Council as a main sewer under the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855. A large portion of the 
district that would be directly affected by the con- 
struction of the new sewer is not yet built upon, 
but a large area near the boundary already built 
upon and which is at present inefficiently drained 
would be afforded proper drainage. It appears 
that in 1881, after complaints had been received 
of nuisance emanating from the Wandle branch 
open sewer, a 15-in. pipe sewer was laid down to 
divert the sewage from the upper end of tue river, 
but this outlet is totally insufficient to meet pre- 
sent requirements, and consequently during heavy 
rains the houses are flooded with sewage. 
The matter has been carefully considered by a sub- 
committee, and having conferred with the solicitor 
as to the position of the Coundil with reference 
thereto, we have come to the cdnclusion that the 
suggested sewer; which will be 3 ft. 9 in. by 
2 ft. 6 in. in size and about 5,200 ft. long, should be 
constructed by the Council; the cost being roughly 





estimated at 9,0¢0/, THe owters of thé estate 





through which the sewer will pass state that they 
will not claim compensation for easement provided 
the sewer is laid down in the line of a new road to 
be formed across the estate, and to this we think the 
Council should agree. We recommend— 

‘That the Council do approve of the construction of the 
proposed sewer along the line of the new road to be formed 
by the owners of the estate, and that the engineer be 
instructed to prepare the necessary plans and estimate of 
the cost of the work, with the view of its being carried out 
by the Works Department.’ ”’ 

Mr. Benn, M.P., on behalf of the General 
Purposes Committee, moved the addition of 
words referring the recommendation to the Par- 
liamentary Committee to consider and report as 
to the desirability of a clause being inserted in 
one of the Council’s Bills, to enable the Central 
Authority, like the Local Authority, to levy a 
special rate in any area specially benefited by new 
works, 

With this addition the recommendation was 
adopted. 

Drainage of Fulham and Hammersmith.—The 
same committee also brought up the following 
report respecting the drainage of Fulham and 
Hammersmith :— 


‘‘ Numerous complaints have from time to time 
been received of the insufficiency of the main 
sewers in the low-lying districts of Fulham and 
Hammersmith, and strong representations on the 
subject have been made to us on more than one 
occasion by the two vestries concerned. The 
district in question lies to the north-east of the 
Council's western low level sewer, which commences 
at Chiswick, and passing by lammersmith and Wal- 
ham-green flows eastwards to the western pumping 
station. On the north it is bounded by the Acton 
branch sewer, and on the east by the Counter s- 
creek sewer, which runs generally parallel with the 
West London Extension Railway on its eastern side. 
The Council’s sewers in The Grove, Lena Gardens, 
Brook Green, Shepherd’s Bush, and Shepherd's 
Bush-road, discharge into the intercepting sewer 
near Walham Green by means of a 4 ft. by 2 ft. 
9 in. sewer, which commences in Shepherd S Bush- 
road, and passes along Brook Green and North 
End-road to Walham Green. This latter sewer Is 
a local sewer belonging party to the Vestry 
of Hammersmith and partly to the Vestry 
of Fulham, and it is to its incapacity properly 
to fulfil its tunctions that most of the com- 
plaints which have been made are due. In its 
course from the Kensington and Hammersmith 
roads it receives the flow of at least five sewers 
of the same capacity, and it becomes therefore 
naturally surcharged. To overcome the difficulty the 
engineer suggests that a new 4ft. by 2ft. 8 in. sewer 
should be constructed from Hammersmith-road 
some distance to the west of North End-road to 
Walham Green, where it will join the intercepting 
line. ‘The sewer will, if constructed, form a proper 
outlet for the Council's sewers to the north-westward 
already referred to, and will intercept the sewage 
from the sewers in Hammersmith-road, Greyhound- 
lane, and Lillie-road, and thus relieve the sewer in 
North End-road. ‘The preliminary approximate 
cost of the proposed sewer is 25,700/, It is further 
suggested that the existing local sewer in Brook- 
green, and from there along Hammersmith-road to 
the end of the proposed new sewer, or a length of 
from Soo to goo yards, should be taken over by the 
Council and declared a main sewer. There will 
then be a main sewer connecting the present sewers 
in Shepherd’s Bush-road and Brook Green-road 
with the Council's intercepting sewer at Walham 
Green. Having carefully considered the above 
proposals, we recommend— | 

‘(a) That the Council do approve of the construction of 
a new sewer from Hammersmith-road to Walham-green as 
suggested by the engineer ; and that he be instructed to 
prepare the necessary plans and estimate of the cost of the 
work, with a view to its being carried out by the Works 
Department. 

‘(2) That tle Council do make an order under seal | in 
accordance with the 137th section of the 18 and 19 Vic., 
cap. 120, declaring the local sewer im Brook-green and a 
portion of Hammersmith -road, as proposed by the 
engineer, to be a main sewer vested in the Council; and 
that the solicitor be instructed to prepare such order. 


The recommendations were agreed to. 


Open Space at Deptford.—Mr. Torrance brought 
up the report of the Parks Committee, which 
recommended the Council to purchase, at an 
approximate cost of 36,000/., and for the purposes 
of an open space, about seventeen acres of land at 
Lower-road, Deptford, conditionally upon the 
Council’s contribution being limited to 24,000/. 

Mr. Lloyd moved, and the Rev. Fleming 
Williams seconded, an amendment to refer the 
recommendation back with a view to acquire an 
additional piece of land. 

The amendment found only seven supporters, 
and the recommendation of the Committee was 
adopted. | 

The Condition of Régent’s Canal:—The Public 
Health and Housing Committee reported that 
they had for some time had before them the 
question o the insanitary condition of the Regent's 
and Grand Junction Canal. From tlie report of 
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he medical officer it appeared that the main 
ysons for the foul condition of the RKegent’s 
yal were :—I. The collection of mud at the 
ttom of the canal from insufficient dredging. 
. The insufficient flow of water producing an 
most stagnant condition. 3. The collection of 
ecomposing material on the surface of the water. 
The droppings from barges, and the smell 
f refuse from gas-works while conveyed by 


miges. Lhe only serious discharge of sewage 
nto the canal was from the Zoological 
gardens. The cleansing of the wharves and 


jontages was the duty of the occupier, the 
smpanies being only concerned with the water- 
yay. With regard to dredging the mud along the 
hole length of the canals the Council had no 
gore power than was given by the Public 
Health Act when anuisance exists, and then only 
n default of a sanitary authority. The Rivers 
Pollution Act, which was applicable to canals, 
gas cumbersome and slow in its operation. 
legislation, the report added, was evidently 
yanted to enable the central authority to deal 
rectly with the canal in its course through 
london. The committee recommended that a 
wpy of the report be sent to each of the sanitary 
wthorities concerned. 

Dr. Collins, on behalf of the General Purposes 
Committee, proposed the following amendment :— 
‘That the recommendation be referred back to 
he committee, with a view to the committee con- 
dering and reporting more fully whether action 
annot be taken under the Public Health (London) 
Act, ISQI.”’ 

Mr. W. Crooks seconded the amendment. 

After further discussion, the amendment was 
negatived. 

Mr. Lloyd then proposed a further amend- 
ment :— 


“That the opinion of counsel be taken whether 
t would not be competent for the Attorney- 
ceneral, if calied upon by the Council, to proceed 
y public indictment against the Grand Junction and 
he Regent's Canal Companies for creating a public 
wisance by their neglect of the proper management 
fthelr canals and basins within the metropolis.” 


Mr. Tlolmes seconded the amendment, which 
was Carried, 

Policy of the Council as to Water Suppiy.— 
The Water Committee brought up the following 


report, the consideration of which was adjourned 
util next week. 


“We are of opinion that the time has now 
arrived when the Council should formally declare 
is views with regard to the future water supply of 
the metropits, and should take active means for 
carrying those views into effect. We consider, 
indeed, that the matter is one of serious urgency, and 
that any great delay would probably be very 
injurious to the public interests. Our reasons are 
these: The Royal Commission has now reported; 
and although we could have wished that its investi- 
gations had taken a wider range, we must accept 
what it has produced, subject of course to criticism, 
andto outlying facts and considerations. The public 
i general will expect that its conclusion will be 
illowed up by practical measures ; and unless the 
Lounciladopts some comprehensive plan of action, the 
‘companies will undoubtedly seek enlarged powers, 
and will rely upon the report of the Commission in 
‘upport of their applications. Indeed, as the Council 
Saware, no less than three of the companies have 
ready prepared schemes involving a large increase 
i capital, and, sooner or later, most of the others 
vill have to follow their example. The result of 
vlowing these powers to be obtained without checks 
‘t modifications would obviously be to greatly 
nerease the difficulty cf the ultimate municipalisa- 
on of the water supply. As already stated, we 
stall be prepared in a short time to make recom- 
mendations for dealing with these Bills: but in 
dur view the probability of those recommendations 
xing accepted by Parliament will greatly depend 
whether the Council is prepared with a general 
‘eclaration of policy on the whole subject. 
n these circumstances we offer a few observa- 
ions by way of introduction to the important 
eccommendations which terminate this paragraph. 
ve assume, and we think rightly, that the Council 
‘Sol opinion that the only acceptable solution of the 
seneral problem is, that the ultimate control of the 
sn gaed of the metropolis should be transferred 
‘Om the companies now exercising j he 

County Coane We salen ae ba cnet 
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“ew of the Council throughout the whole period of 
aera and we think it is also the view of the 
cael London. Jt has always been taken for 
sented In this committee, and has constantly been 
“tated in the Council. 
‘a¢ Council on October 
powers which 








C er 13, rég1 ; and the legislative 
ilps the. Council has on two occasions 
or on tor Spending money on water inquiries and 
~ Promoting bills refating to the water supply, were 
yy ancillary to the same general object. The 
nad remark applies to the Council’s Water Bill 
ently introduced. That Bill, it will be recollected, 

“s powers tO acquire water-bearing areas and 





It was formally declared by 





easements of water with a view to the supply 
of London. The Council even resolved at first to 
include in it an application for powers of supply ; 
but of these latter powers the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, with our concurrence, for reasons partly 
technical and partly practical, recommended the 
abandonment. The Bill as it stands has been 
adversely reported upon by the Examiner on Stand- 
ing Orders ; and we shall have later on to consult 
with the Parliamentary Committee as to the course 
which the Council should be recommended to take 
with it. But whether it be proceeded with or not, 
the necessity of action by the Council is not the less 
real. The chief engineer is, under our instructions, 
preparing a report on the site and yield of different 
sources of water supply, and as to the method which 
might be adopted for storing and conveying water to 
London, with estimates of cost. When this is 
complete we shall at the earliest possible moment 
present a further report to the Council on the subject. 
What then is the first step to be taken? This 
question has occupied our anxious attention for a 
considerable time: and it is only after the fullest 
discussion and consideration that we have decided 
upon making the recommendations which follow. 
It is quite obvious that the great obstacle in the way 
of the Council's becoming the water authority is the 
existence of enormous ‘vested interests’ in the 
hands of the water companies. No real progress can 
be made until the Council fully recognises this fact, 
and makes up its mind how to deal with it. It may 
be recollected that the Select Committee on the 
Water Bills of 1891 expressly approved the principle 
that the London County Council should be the 
water authority ; but coupled with that approval as 
a condition precedent that the companies’ under- 
takings should betaken over. ‘The Council declined 
to accept that condition in the unconditional form in 
which it was expressed ; but neveitheless affirmed, 
on October 13, 1891, its willingness to purchase 
the undertakings ‘on fair and reasonable terms.’ 
We think this is a sound view, and we believe that 
the Council still entertains it. If we are right 
in this belief the present appears to us an extremely 
favourable moment for commencing negotia- 
tions with that object. Collaterally, too, as a de- 
claration of the policy of the Council, it will place us 
in a better position to deal with the Water Bills now 
before Parliament. Of course the expression ‘ fair 
and reasonable terms’ will have to be interpreted, 
and to be put into the shape of concrete conditions, 
as to which it will be our duty to report at a later 
date. Meantime we have thrown our recommenda- 
tions into such a form as will, in our opinion, amp!y 
safeguard the interests of the public of the metropolis. 
We accordingly recommend— 

‘(a) That negotiations be entered into for the purchase of 
the undertakings of the water companies, or one or more of 
them, at a fair and reasonable price, on the basis of a desire 
to purchase and willingness to sell; having regard to any 
circumstances and statutory provisions affecting the present 
and prospective position, income, expenditure, liabilities, 
obligations, and value of the companies respectively and 
their undertakings, including any present and probable 
future demands for improvements and extensions of works, 
and new or additional sources of supply, and on the under- 
standing that if satisfactory terms cannot be mutually 
agreed upon an application will be made to Parliament to 
determine in what manner and on what conditions a 
transfer to the Council shall be arranged. 

‘(4) That the Water Committee be authorised to 
negotiate on the above lines, and to prepare details of the 
basis of arrangements.’ ”’ 

After transacting other business the Council 
adjourned at 7 o'clock. 





BookS. 


By ROBERT ScoTT 
London: Ward, 





Mechanics and Mechanism. 
3URN. Seventh edition. 
Lock, Bowden, & Co. 1892. 

maps tiIS book contains elementary examples 
of the leading principles of mechanics, 
together with practical diagrams and 

artistic illustrations of the principal mechani- 

cal movements, and details of mechanical 
construction and machine gearing, designed 
for the use of schools and home students. It 
forms part of a popular educational series, and 
gives a ready insight into the constructive forms 
and arrangements of general mechanism, as well 
as the methods by which the movements are 
produced. In dealing with mechanics in actual 
practice, the author proceeds to explain how a 
crank is made, what is its form and use, how it is 
fixed to a shaft, what constitutes a connecting- 
rod, how it is constructed, how connected with 
the crank; in short, the arrangement of the 
various parts and how fitted together, as exem- 
plified in actual working machinery. .\gain, in 
describing the nature and uses of a shaft, an 
explanation is given of its distinguishing features, 
and of the method of making the journais and the 
means of reducing the friction of their revolu- 
tions. It is shown that machines do not’ beget 
force. They only apply that which has been 
communicated to them in an easy, advantageous 
manner., The system of pulley and band or belt 
driving, as ¢ompdred with a systetn of toothed 





wheel gearing, is investigated in such a manner 
as to provide quite interesting reading. As an 
introduction to more abstruse treatises, the book 
can be very profitably perused and digested in the 
mind of the young student, and will encourage a 
desire to learn the more advanced theory of 
mechanical movements and principles of machine 
construction. 





Architectural, Engineering, and Mechanical 
Drawing Book. By RoserRt Scorr BuRN. 
Tenth edition. London: Ward, Lock, & 
Bowden. 1593. 

AFTER describing the appliances and instruments 

required in the delineation or drawing of both 

architectural and engineering subjects, the author 
proceeds to deal with, first, scales, projections, 
plans, elevations, sections, and working drawings ; 
second, the draughtsmanship connected with the 
delineation of machine driving-gear, pulleys, and 
toothed wheels; and third, the shading and 
colouring of mechanical drawings. The propor- 
tions and methods of delineation for the five 
orders of architecture are so fully described that 
the book cannot fail to prove most useful to the 
home student for self instruction. Throughout 
the work the value of centre lines to serve as 
datum lines from which to measure either side is 
self-evident. So many beginners fail to realise 
this, at the outset, that Mr. Burn will have 
contributed to them important aid by his clear 
demonstration of this fact. The methods adopted 
for graphically delineating the various features of 

a country or district upon a map are very ably 

portrayed. 


The Principles of fitting. 
PAYTERN-MAKER. London : 
Co. 1893. 

Tue author of this practical work, appended to 

which are a number of useful shop notes and 

memoranda, is also known as the writer of 

‘¢ Pattern-making,” ‘‘ Practical Ironfounding,” 

‘Metal Turning,” ‘‘ The Amateur’s Workshop,” 

‘Toothed Gearing,” ‘‘ Helical Gears,” and as 

the editor of ‘* Lockwood’s Dictionary of 

Mechanical Engineering.” The substance of the 

present volume is a reproduction of a series of 

articles from ‘‘The English Mechanic.” We 
mention this to show that the work is no hasty 
composition, but probably the result of much 
thought, previous experience, and of a record 
made over the period of time embraced by these 
articles. As a connected account of the principles 
which underlie the practice of the trade, the work 
is likely to prove useful to apprentices, and its 
value is increased by the author informing us that 

‘* Fitting ” is one brarch of that extensive practice 

of mechanical work to which the whole of his 

life has been devoted. 





By A FOREMAN 
Whittaker & 





The Locomotive Engine and its Development. 
By CLEMENT C, STRETTON. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 1892. 

Tuls work claims to be a popular treatise on the 
gradual improvements which have been made in 
railway engines between the years 1803 and 1892, 
and the author traces the development of the 
locomotive from the old carriages propelled by 
steam, which were constructed to run upon 
ordinary roads, to the present express engines 
upon main lines of railway. We have a descrip- 
tion of the early engines employed upon public as 
well as private lines, first for the conveyance of 
goods and minerals, and subsequently with 
passenger carriages attached. The old braad- 
gauge of the Great Western Railway, although 
eventually superseded, contributed as much as 
anything else towards the improvement and 
development of the locomotive engine by creating 
the rivalry known as the battle of the gauges, 
which lasted fully fifteen years, and resulted in 
the so-called narrow gauge of 4 ft. 8} in. being 
generally employed, and even now adopted by 
the Great Western Railway. During the period 
in which the battle of the gauges was raging, 
several remarkable engines were made, mainly 
with the object of attaining excessive speed, until at 
last a standard pattern of passenger engine capable 
of working the ordinary trains of the period 
became adopted upon each line of railway. After 
discussing the details of construction from the 
days of Trevithick, the father of the locomotive, 
and entering into the comparative merits of six 
wheels versus four wheels, and the advantages 
derived from sundry appliances, such as the sand- 
blast, the book terminates somewhat abruptly 
with a popular description of valve gear. 





Helical Gears. By A FOREMAN PATTERN- 
MAKER. London: Whittaker & Co. 1893. 
A PRACTICAL book adapted to serve as an easy 





reference for designing machinery in the drawing 
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office and to meet the requirements of construc- 
tion in the pattern shop, the foundry, and the 
fitting shop. The volume forms an addition to 
the Specialists’ Series, corresponding with Mr. 
G. R. Bodmer’s able work on Hydraulic Motors, 
previously reviewed in our pages.* The author 
prefers to designate himself by his occupation 
rather than by name, and simply signs the preface 
with his initials (J. H.), but proves himself to be 
a thoroughly practical man by his clear descrip- 
tions and ample illustrations. In dealing with 
the development of the helical form of tooth, and 
the fundamental relationship existing between the 
true screw or helix and helical gears, the author 
expresses the opinion that it is difficult to say 
whether such gears are superior to ordinary gears, 
in the matter of strength, but that when correctly 
set, helical gears tend to distribute stresses and to 
aid smooth running by aiming at a rolling and 
pressing action without the consequent friction 
and loss of power introduced by sliding and 
rubbing. Easy rolling contact is established ; one 
pair of teeth does not quit contact until the con- 
tiguous pair are commencing contact ; and in this 
treatise explanatory of workable methods of 
development of spur and bevel helical wheels, the 
author has contributed a useful handbook to 
machinists. 


—- — 


Lhe Practical Engineer’s Pocket-book and Diary: 
Edited by W. H. FowLER, Wh.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 
Manchester : Technical Publishing Company. 
1894. 

As a combination of a pocket-diary for the year, 
with memoranda and tables useful in the shops, 
this little book, which measures 5% in. by 33 in. 
by % in. forms a handy work of reference for daily 
use. It contains eight pages of a carefully- 
compiled index, and also some advertisements 
furnishing the specialties and addresses of well- 
known firms likely to be of use to the mechanical 
engineer, while the data contained upon 200 
further pages supply exactly the information 
connected with weights and measures, steam- 
boilers, engines and their connecting parts, steam- 
pipes and pressures, wheel-gearing, belt-driving, 
hydraulics, timber and metal-work, as is required 
to be furnished by a note-book, few being gifted 
with a memory sufficiently retentive as not to 
need such aids to practice. 





The Engineers’ VYear-Book of Formule, Rules, 
Tables, Data, and Memoranda, in Civii, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Marine, and Mine 
Engineering. By H. R. Kemper, A.M.I.C.E. 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 1894. 

THis is the first year of publication of this 
book, which contains an immense amount of 
information and memoranda on various subjects, 
but we do not quite understand for what public 
it is written. It is far too large for a memoranda 
book, or what is called a pocket-book in the 
usual sense ; and it is hardly, on the other hand, 
what could be accepted as a permanent book of 
reference for engineers, as a good deal of the 
information is rudimentary in character. It may 
be a useful book for engineering students to keep 
by them. 


Woodworking Positions. By W. NELSON, 
Organizer, Manual Instruction, Manchester 
School Board. Drawn in pen-and-ink by 


HERBERT COLE. 

1893. 
THESE are a series of well-executed drawings 
shewing the position to be assumed, in order to 
get the best command of the work and of the 
tools, for planing, sawing, boring, and other 
operations of joiners work. In a short and 
sensible preface the author calls attention to the 
importance of position, not only in regard to ease 
in executing the work, but in regard to the 
sanitary effect on the physique of a good or a bad 
position. The positions have been drawn partly 
on the advice of Professor Kenshaw, of the Man- 
chester Gymnasium, and Mr. Salamon, tested by 
observation of the positions naturally assumed by 
the best workmen in large workshops. The 
plates are published also in large form, about 3 ft. 
high, to hang up as object-lessons in technical 
schools. 


London : Chapman & Hall. 





Animals in Ornament. ByG.SrurMm. London: 
Hodder Bros. 1894. 
THIs is. Part I. of a serial publication, to be 
completed in. six parts, containing ornamental 
designs, or. what are called such, in which 
animals and birds are introduced. The animals 
are well drawn; as to the ‘‘ornament,” it is 
enough to say that it is in German taste, z.¢., that 
it is not what would be accepted in this: country 








| * The Builder, Vel. LVIL., pp. 166-389. . 


as ornamental design at all in the true sense of 
the word. English publishers who propose to 
introduce ornamental designs by foreign artists, 
would do wisely to make themselves acquainted 
first with the condition and tendencies of decora- 
tive art among the leading English artists. They 
would then know better than to expect that any 
value would be attached in England to such work 
as is illustrated in these plates. 


AMONG annual publications we may call atten- 
tion to ‘* The Year’s Art” for 1894 (Virtue & Co.), 
which is fuller than ever of useful information as 
to exhibitions, artistic societies and institutions, 
and records of what has been executed and 
exhibited during the past year. These volumes 
will in time form a very valuable mine of informa- 
tion for reference by those engaged on the history 
of modern art or the biographies of artists. 
Sprague’s ‘‘ Pocket Diary and Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Memorandum Book ” (Sprague & Co.), 
a very useful one, is re-issued for 1894; alsc 
** The Quantity Surveyor’s Tables and Diary” 
(Metchim & Son), which we have noticed in its 
last year’s edition. ‘* Clark’s Pocket-Book for 
Plumbers, Architects, and Sanitary Engineers” 
(R. J. Bush & Co.), is not an annual publication, 
but it may be mentioned here as having just been 
re-issued with additions, in a second edition, and 
containing a remarkable amount of information 
compressed into a book 2# in. long. 








TRADE NOTICES. 

MEssks. BROAD & Co. send us their protusely- 
illustrated catalogue of a great variety of stone- 
ware and terra-cotta goods, including many forms 
of traps, channels and bends, flooring bricks, 
chimney-pots, roofing tiles, &c. 

Messrs. W. SuGG & Co. send us their ‘* Gas 
Engineers’ Pocket Almanack and Lighting Table 
for 1894,” which is essentially a very well 
illustrated catalogue of their branch of work, and 
forms a résumé of various apparatus used in 
connexion with gas-lighting, which may be useful 
to architects as well as to the trade. It is in the 
form of a pocket-book, and pages for monthly 
memoranda are added. 
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To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








BRECHIN CATHEDRAL. 


SiR,—I should like, with your permission, to 
make a few criticisms and suggestions on the 
description of Brechin Cathedral published in your 
issue of the 3rd inst. 
1. Does the fact that the nave south piers and 
arcade are slimmer and lighter than the north 
necessarily mean that they are of later date? It 
seems to be a common thing that work on the north 
side of a church should be of a heavier description 
than that on the south. Amongst other instances of 
this, Arbuthnott Church and the ruined chapel of 
Cowie may be mentioned, where, though there is no 
arcade, there are fewer windows to the north than to 
the south, and the work is of a somewhat heavier 
sort. Moreover the details of the south clearstory 
(of Brechin) are the same as those of the north. 
2. The writer of the description seems to have 
omitted any detailed mention of the clearstory, which, 
although out of sight under the modern roof, is, I 
may say from personal observation, certainly worth 
some notice. There are three single-light windows 
on each side, each immediately over each pier, not 
over each bay as is usually the case. Outside they 
have a plain dripstone and no mouldings, but inside 
they were perhaps more elaborate, as one can see 
that the plaster covers a trefoil arch. The string- 
course above is continuous, has a dogtooth orna- 
ment, and is exactly like that on the top of the 
choir walls. The whole is thirteenth-century work. 
3. Is it correct to say that the transepts would 
have blinded a clearstory window on each side? 
because, if they were no broader than one bay of the 
arcade, and, as the writer of the description says, 
their wall-heads were no higher than those of the 
aisles, they would have left the windows on their 
west side, since the windows, as pointed out above, 
are over the piers, and not the bays. 
4. The middle of the fifteenth century seems at 
least one hundred years too late for the date of the 
square tower. Is it not more probable that the base 
was built (with the capitals in the corners inside) 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, and that 
the tower and spire were finished with, perhaps, the 
details of the lower part, and the vaulting altered in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century? Jervise, 
too, in his ‘‘Memorials of Angus and Mearns” 
(vol. 1, p. 180), while admitting that the date is not 
known, supposes it to be. in the time of Bishop 
Leuchars, 1354-73, and says that :— : 

‘*This may be inferred from the fact that an 
inguiry being made at an after period regarding the 
non-payment. of an annual rent from the Kirk of 








Lethnot, which was due to the Cathedral, the, 
was declared to have been partly paid by the de 
having given the use of a white horse and cay 
lead stones to the building of the belfry of 
church.”’ (‘‘ Reg. Ep. Brech.,” 1, p. 74.) 

And he also says at the same place :— 

‘‘ Doubtless also at the same time the spire} 
been placed on the Round Tower.” 

The details, too, seem to belong to this qd, 
especially the belfry window and the carving yw; 
the broaches. 

5. I failed to notice in your article any mentig, 
the rather curious stone rood-loft arrangement of§ 
choir arch, which seems to be worthy of a g 
description, inasmuch as it is, perhaps, ano 
instance of the same arrangement as at Dunbla 
There was here then a plain low arch below, 
which the exact character cannot now be ascertains 
and above this on the nave side there was a striyg 
course, over which is a large arched recess whig 
had a blank wall, and was probably a rood-loft, , 
at any rate, had a wooden gallery in front of it ug 
for the purpose of one. Access to this was probabj 
obtained by a small doorway in the centre, the oy 
line of which can still be distinguished on the es 
side. This, possibly, led over the choir roof to sony 
newel staircase in the wall of one of the transept, 

6. Of the bells, two are simply for the chimes, ayj 
are by Mears, and of this century; the other-ty 
bell proper—is by Puck and Chapman, and dats 
from the end of the last century. 

7. Jervise (‘‘ Memorials of Angus and Mearns" 
vol, il., p. 307) says there were over eleven altars 
and gives their dedications, and cites as authoritig 
several old records of bequests, &c., by people in thy 
neighbourhood. Is there any other authority why 
says there were so many? ‘* MOINROS," 

*,* Besides the thinness ot the south pies 
compared with those of the north wall, it is toh 
noted that they are alike, and without the variety, 
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those opposite, thus showing a difference that my 
better, it is submitted, be accounted for by supposing 
a lapse of time between the erection of the arcadg 
than by assuming an unusual freedom in desig, 
Both clearstories are alike in their detail, so, pe 
sumably, are of the same date, the suggest 
renewal of the piers under one wall notwithstanding, 
The windows, as at Iona, are over the piers, but th 
recollection of the writer is that the west ones wer 
interfered with by the transept roof. It is certaiay 
difficult to reconcile the base of the tower with tk 
capitals at the vault-springing within. ‘The forme 
can hardly be much earlier than the date first 
suggested, if confirmation is to be taken froma 
similar profile at Dunkeld, so the capitals may 
survivals of an earlier type or parts re-erected, 4s 
to the reference to Lethnot Kirk, noted by al 
writers on the Cathedral, is not its importance over 
estimated? The application is indefinite, and may 
refer to either round tower or to steeple. The 
lucarnes of the round tower have, it is true, the 
same termination of inclined slabs as those of the 
steeple, and yet may not be contemporaneous, bul 
rather copies, and of a date that may apply to the 
corbels under them that are more like the ‘‘ baronial’ 
type than the Medizeval. The recess over the 
chancel arch may have been utilised in some way 4s 
a rood-screen gallery, though, in position, it differs 
considerably from that at Dunblane, for it is above 
the clearstory windows, and not opening into tle 
choir, must have been in the darkness. The more 
utilitarian purpose of relieving the arch below may 
possibly after all account for the presence of this 
plain semi-circular arch. The bells were believed to 
be of the age stated, though re-cast ; the number ol 
the altars is given on Walcott’s authority. 





WALLS AND PARTY 
STRUCTURES.” 

Sik,—I have read with much interest your report 
of Mr. Woodthorpe’s paper on this subject recently 
read before the Architectural Association, and | 
notice that while drawing attention to many most 
useful points, the paper, with the discussion follow- 
ing it, leaves us as much perplexed as ever as to the 
correct solution of some important questions. This 
is no reflection upon either the paper or thedls- 
cussion, but it emphasises ihe uncertainty S0 
frequently experienced in building as to what wit 
and what will not be held correct under the terms 0 
the existing Acts, and thus, although questions may 
be arranged as between the building and adjomng 
owners, the District Surveyor might subsequently 
take a different view and reopen them. 

For instance, Mr. Woodthorpe appears to accept 
the ruling in ‘‘ Weston v. Arnold” as an answer 10 
the question whether the upper portion of a wall 
between a high and a low building is to be regarde 
as a party wall under the Act. Another may take 
his stand upon Sec. XVII. of the Act itself, and s0 
arrive at an opposite conclusion. 


“Tae © 


Again, in the question of ‘‘ party floors” Mr. 
Woodthorpe and Mr. Blashill appear to be ol 
opposite Opinions, so the existing Act is found t 
bristle with debatable points on important matters, 


and the consequent difference of opinion ane 
) 


d uncertainty 


District Surveyors as to the proper application 
terms only adds to the difficulty an 
with which the architect is confronted. 


Let us hope for a good time coming under the 


new act! Wa, H. ATKIN BERRY: 
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THE LAST DISCUSSION 
INSTITUTE. 
Sir,—With reference to the report you have 
ublished in your number of the 17th inst. of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects’ meetings, you 
have attributed some remarks to me in the discussion 
of the London Streets and Buildings Bill which I did 
not make, though I joined in the discussion. Your 
reporter appears to have tacked on to mea speech 
made by somebody else. A. PAYNE. 
.*, We regret the mistake: a great many 
speakers made brief remarks in rather quick suc- 
cession, and the reporters had occasionally some 
difficulty in identifying them. 


$= ?+-____—. 
Che Student’s Column. 


STRUCTURE AND PHYSICAL 

PROPERTIES OF BUILDING 
STONES.—VYVIII. 
ELASTICITY. 

HE elasticity of building stone is a property 

dependent on the amorphous character, 
S state of crystallisation of its constituent 
minerals or particles, the nature of the matrix or 
cementing material (if any), on the elasticity of the 
minerals concerned, and especially on their mode 
of arrangement in the stone. In no one rock are 
_all these characters present, and it would be diffi- 
cult in a few words to select types of stone in 
which any one of them, or a combination, occur. 

The most flexible stone in existence is the 
so-called ‘*‘ flexible sandstone,” or italcolumite, 
which is found in South-Eastern United States 
and in Brazil. In reality, it is a schistose 
quartzite, in which the quartz granules are sepa- 
rated by fine scales of mica, talc, &c. The latter 
are more or less pliable, and owing to their 
peculiar mode of arrangement with reference to 
the other minerals of the stone, slabs of the 
material bend with facility. An excellent example 
of it exists in the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Termyn-street. That, however, is a petrological 
curiosity having very little reference to ordinary 
building sandstone. 

Nevertheless, all building stones are, to a 
certain extent, elastic. The determination of 
this property is one of some difficulty, however, 
by reason of the smallness of the specimens 
experimented upon, and the minuteness of the 
movements to be recorded. Our knowledge of 
the subject is mainly due to the researches of 
German experimenters, foremost amongst whom 
may be mentioned Professor Bauschinger.* In 
the United States Mr. T. H. Johnsont and 
Mr. M. Merriman} have, to some extent, dealt 
with the matter ; whilst the onlysystematic attempt 
to ascertain the co-efficients of elasticity for British 
building stone, of which we are aware, is that 
of Professor Hudson Beare.§ Professor Unwin, 
however, seems to have made some independent 
experiments with a view apparently of checking 
results arrived at in Germany; and spasmodic 
records relating to certain stones exist. Stone 
has no limit of elasticity ; it takes permanent sets 
with very small loads, and the deformation does 
not increase at first proportionally to the loads and 
afterwards deviate from proportionality. Professor 
Unwin remarks that for very hard and dense stone, 
the compressions and extensions are 
initially nearly proportional to the loads, but this 
remains so up to the breaking stress. For all 
others, especially for the weaker stones, the 
greatest departure from proportionality is for the 
smaller stresses. The greater the ioads the more 
do the deformations approach to proportionality. 
For sandstone and the softer kinds of granite, the 
compressions increase first more quickly than the 
loads and afterwards less rapidly. 

Professor Bauschinger, in his 1884 experiments, 
found, for the hardest stone, and especially lime- 
stone, that the co-efficient of elasticity was nearly 
constant, equal for tension and compression, and 
very large. For most other stone the co-efficient 
of elasticity for tension diminishes with increasing 
loads. For pressure it sometimes increases with 
increasing loads, but for the weaker kinds it 
diminishes at first, and then increases. 

Mr. T. H. Johnson has shown that the elastic 
properties of some Indiana limestones were very 
materially influenced by artificial treatment, 
according as the specimens operated upon were 
tool-dressed or sawn, resulting in favour of the 
latter. Professor Bauschinger is also led to the 


* “Uber den Elasticitats-Modul Baustein.” A/z#th, 
aus dem Mec. Tech. Laboratorium in Miinchen, 1875. 

r “* Report of State Geologist of Indiana,” 1881, p. 4s. 
+ )tone (Indianapolis), :vol. vi. (1893), pp. 135-138. 
= “* Min. Proc. Inst. C.E.,” vol. evil. (1892) pp. 352 
Pa “The Testing of Materials of Construction,” 1888, p. 
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conclusion that by dressing test blocks with 
hammer and chisel, the results of experiments on 
elasticity are considerably modified. 

The co-efficients of elasticity for pressure 
alluded to as having been ascertained by Professor 
Beare are undoubtedly of great value, and con- 
stitute a distinct advance in our knowledge of this 
branch of the physical properties of building 
stones. Kecognising the great difficulty of 
measuring the minute movements, he requested 
his assistant, Mr. A. G. Ashcroft, to devise new 
gear for that purpose, cavable of magnifying 
about 2,500 times. The essentials were that the 
gear was to be very sensitive, and free from all 
inertia and resultant backlash. It is sufficiently 
described and illustrated by the author; and we 
need do no more than summarise the results 
obtained. The mean value of the co-efficient for 
all the British sandstones dealt with (with one 
exception) was, for the first test, 108,040 tons per 
square foot, and for the second test 132,280 tons, 
or 1,680,600 Ibs. and 2,057,700 Ibs. per 
square inch respectively, thus showing that sand- 
stone is, on the average, from fifteen to 
twenty times as compressible as steel. We 
refrain from quoting the mean _ co-efficients 
of the ‘‘magnesian limestones,” as we observe 
that of the four’ stones included under 
this head (fig..7 of the paper referred to), at least 
two are not magnesian limestones, one being to 
all intents and purposes a sandstone in which 
carbonates of lime and magnesia are present in 
only a secondary degree, the other being a shelly 
oolite. It may be mentioned, however, that the 
value for the yellow magnesian limestone came 
out at 406,100 tons per square foot the first time 
the load was applied. The mean results of what 
the author calls ‘‘ typical oolites ” are also marred 
by the inclusion of such stones as Doulting and 
Ham Hlill (fig. 8 of the paper), which, with some 
others, might have been eliminated and formed 
into, a separate group. However, referring to 
them all as ‘‘limestones” merely, the mean 
values are 133,530 tons and 150,750 tons per 
square foot. Finally, the value of the coefficient 
for British granite is for the first test 479,000 tons 
and for the second 522,100 tons per square foot ; 
or 7,450,000 lbs. and 8,121,000 lbs. per square 
inch respectively—about a quarter of the corre- 
sponding values for steel. 

It is to be hoped that the excellent work 
accomplished by Professor Beare will be continued 
by him or followed up by other observers. We 
are still without adequate information as to the 
co-efficient of elasticity for tension of s/abs of 
British stone, or as to tensile strength of slabs, 
although a little has been done in that direction. 
The importance of the subject is very manifest, 
especially in regard to slates, steps, and landings. 
The results arrived at would be of greater value 
were the engineer to take counsel with a petro- 
logist acquainted with the structure of the building 
stones experimented upon, who could assist him 
in their proper classification, and explain many 
apparent anomalies in regard to their behaviour 
when in the hands of the experimenter. The 
pieces of stone used in testing are usually 
small, as previously mentioned—often only 2-in. 
cubes—-and in arriving at the elasticity of such 
stones as coarse-grained granites with such pieces 
the observer is often at a discount. Many felspars, 
especially in certain varieties of Cornish granite, 
are from I in. to 2 in. in length, and in testing 
2 in. cubes of these the experimenter is, prac- 
tically, only ascertaining the elasticity of ortho- 
clase felspar, instead of that of the rock as a 
It is conceivable, from the arrangement 
of mica in certain flagstones, and in some foliated 
crystalline rocks, that they may exhibit the 
property of elasticity ‘n a much greater degree 
than some other stones of even the same approxi- 
mate mineral composition. 

Another point to which attention might profit- 
ably be directed is as to whether stone suffers 
any ‘‘fatigue” (in the engineer’s sense) from 
repetition of stress, and if so, which kinds are 
least affected. The outcome of inquiries on this 
head might lead to the better selection of stone 
for bridges and viaducts. Does the vibration in 
stone walls, caused by the movement of 
machinery, modify the internal structure of the 
material, and detract from its value ? 


ABRASION. 


The resistance of stone to abrasion may be con- 
sidered from three points of view ; abrasion pro- 
duced (1) by the action of heavy traffic over roads 
paved with the material; (2) by wear on: pave- 
ments, steps, and landings; and (3) by the pro- 
pulsion of sand against the walls of buildings by 
the force of the wind. 

Taking the last first, it may be doubted whether 





the mechanical action alluded to is a very impor- 
tant factor in relation to the building stones of 
the United Kingdom, though in populous cities 
exterior ornament is frequently disfigured by the 
lodgment of wind-blown dung-dust and other 
deleterious matter, which have some influence, 
chemically, in causing the stone to decay; with 
that, however, we have nothing to do in the 
present series. In some parts of the world, as in 
the United States, abrasion by wind-blown sand 
seems to be of importance. Professor Egleston has 
placed it on record * that the effects of this abrasive 
action can be seen in many of the churchyards of 
New York City, where the stones face the direc- 
tion of the prevailing winds. In such cases, he 
states, the stones are sometimes worn very nearly 
smooth, and are quite illegible from this cause 
alone. We do not desire to controvert this state- 
ment, but we fancy we see a parallel in the 
appearance of the New York stone alluded to 
and that of certain London buildings where the 
use of wood pavements and the like precludes 
all possibility of the stone having heen abraded by 
wind-blown sand. It must be remembered that 
the direction of prevailing winds is also that of 
driving rains. Are not these latter, which lead 
to decay of the stone, even to putting a partially 
smooth surface thereon in the _ operation, 
more responsible for the illegibility complained 


of? A much better illustration is that selected 
by Mr. G. P. Merrill, where he statest 
that in Eastern United Sates, as at Cape 


Cod, Mass., there may frequently be seen window- 
panes so abraded by blowing sand as to be no 
longer transparent. There is on exhibition in the 
National Museum, Washington, a plate of glass 
formerly a window in the lighthouse at Nauset 
Beach, Mass., that was so abraded by wind-blown 
sand during a storm of not more that forty-eight 
hours’ duration as to be no longer serviceable. 
The grinding is as complete over the entire 
surface as though done by artificial means. The 
surrounding building stone must naturally have 
suffered also, 

{he abraiding and polishing effects of wind- 
blown sand have long been noticed on Egyptian 
monuments exposed to sand-drift from the Libyan 
desert. 

The wearing of pavements, steps, and landings 
is well understood ; but stone for street pavements 
is not always selected with reference to its wear 
alone ; other things have also to be considered. 
The stone must be able to resist the wearing action 
without becoming slippery, and must be strong ; 
moreover, it should wear evenly, and not so as to 
produce slight depressions, which form convenient 
receptacles for rain; whilst the more porous it is 
the sooner the surface will dry after a shower. 
Some of the Carboniferous sandstones of Yorkshire 
and elsewhere comply with most of these qualifica- 
tions. 

For roadways subject to heavy traffic it may be 
doubted whether any material is more durable 
than certain varieties of granite ; but here, again, 
other things have also to be taken into account— 
at any rate, in some districts. The noise made 
by trattiic and the uneven surface produced by the 
continual re-laying of the setts are, perhaps, the 
chief grievances against the employment of granite 
for road-paving. It has been remarked, however, 
that, when evenly laid, traction upon it is easier 
than on wood, and when properly selected wears 
with a tolerably rough surface. Granite setts 
undoubtedly make noisy streets, and on this 
account alone we should be sorry to pose as 
apologists for the use of the material for street- 
making in general; but it should be borne in 
mind that the noise arises from the constant con- 
cussion on the rough uneven surface of the 
partially-dressed setts, and on the sides of the wide 
joints with which they are usually laid. If the 
setts were axed so as to produce an even surface, 
and laid with closer joints, the noise would be 
materially minimised, and if a medium-grained 
stone were used it should not become slippery. 

To give some idea of the resistance of granite 
to abrasion we may quote the following from 
observations by Mr. RKedman,} having reference 
to the comparative wear of granites along a tram- 
way for heavy goods leading to the West India 
Docks, London. One half of the tramway was 
formed of Aberdeen granite, one fourth of 
Guernsey, and one fourth of Herm. The entire 
length was two miles. The practice had been to 
use very heavy stones bedded only on gravel; the 
original depth having been, 12 in. . It was ascer- 
tained that during’ half-a-century’s wear, with a 
trafic amounting in the last year to 300,000 tons, 
the Guernsey stone had only been reduced ‘to 10 


— 





* American Architect, 1885, p. 13. ° | 
+ ‘Stones for Building and Decoration, 1891, p. 357 
t ‘ Min. Proc. Inst-C.E.” Vol. lyiii. (1879), p. 53: 
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in. in thickness, the Herm to 9 in., and the 
Aberdeen to 6 in. Mr. J. Mowlem Burt has 
remarked * that of the granite setts 3 in. wide and 
9 in. deep with which old Blackfriars Bridge was 
paved in 1840, the Guernsey stones were 83 in. in 
thickness, and the Aberdeen 7 in. when the 
bridge was pulled down about thirty years after- 
wards. 

Methods imitating the wearing action to which 
paving setts, &c., are subjected, have been devised 
in France and Germany, where some English 
stones have also been experimented upon. We 
remember seeing some results at the last 
Paris Exhibition. Professor Unwin says (of. 
cit., p. 429) that ‘‘the only method of satis- 
factorily testing the resistance of stone to wear 
is one devised by Bauschinger. A block of the 
stone with a face 4 by 4 in. is placed on a 
horizontally-revolving cast-iron plate at a radius 
of 18 in. The conditions are found to be most 
constant when the block is loaded with 66 to 
68 lbs. Emery is regularly supplied between the 
blocks and plate, and cleaned off. The best rate 
of supply is 20 grams for each ten turns.” It does 
not seems to us, however, that mere rate of 
peas is a sufficient test in itself; neither 
»rittleness of the material, nor its strength, nor its 
relative durability, nor its method of wearing even 
or otherwise, can be ascertained by the grinding 
process alone. Clearly there is room here for 
the introduction of improved methods of experi- 
menting. 


—_— — 
—— 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUILDINGS, PLYMOUTH. — ‘The 
Plymouth Co-operative and Industrial Society 
opened a few days ago their New Central Building. 
The buildings are situated at the corner of Frank- 
fort and Courtney-streets. The architect is Mr. 
H. J. Snell. On the ground floor there are seven 
shops to accommodate the various departments of 
the Society's work. On the first-floor there is a 
geneial office, and strong-room, manager's, 
treasurer's, and telephone offices, and mantle, 
millinery, and furnishing show-rooms. The feature 
of the second floor is the grand hall, which provides 
seating accommodation for over 1,000 persons, and 
which can be utilised as a ballroom and for concerts 
and other entertainments. There is also adjoining 
a general committee room, a check office, and an 
ante-room. The workrooms for tailors, dress- 
makers, and milliners are on the third-floor. 
Dining-rooms for the work-people, and some other 
offices, and caretaker’s apartments occupy the 
floor above. All the staircases are fireproof. A 
tower surmounts the edifice, and it is occupied 
by a turret clock with Westminster chimes. 

MIssION CHURCH, SWALWELL, DURHAM.—A 
new Mission Church has just been opened at 
Swalwell. It is built of freestone, and will hold 
300 people. The seats are of pine, stained and 
polished. The architects are Messrs. Hicks & 
Charlewood, Newcastle; the variouscontractors being 
as follows :—Mason work, Mr. Wm. Collin, Whick- 
ham; joinery, Mr. Jas. Shield, Swalwell; slating, 
Messrs. Kirk & Dickinson; painting, Mr. Wm. 
Smith, Winlaton. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BELFAST. —The founda- 
tion-stone has just been laid of the Macrory 
Memorial Church, Duncairn Gardens, Belfast. The 
church is situated with its front to Duncairn Gardens 
and its side to Edlingham-street, and is 69 ft. long 
by 52 ft. wide in clear. The entrance porches are 
at either side of the Gardens front, and admit to the 
vestibules, from which access is also had to the 
gallery by stairs. The seating, which will be executed 
in pitch-pine, is circular on plan, and will extend on 
the ground floor to the front gable, thus giving an 
opportunity of introducing light under the front 
gallery. ‘The gallery runs round three sides of the 
church, the front portion being circular on plan, and 
has exits at the rear, as well as at the front. Behind 
the pulpit is the choir chamber, spanned by a cut 
stone arch and columns, the front being uniform 
with that of the gallery. The choir chamber is lit 
from Hillman-street by a tracery window. The 
roof is constructionally in three spans, and is 
supported by an arcading of Gothic arches 
springing from substantial cast-iron columns. 
The timbers are wrought and open, and will 
be of pitch-pine, the ceiling being of selected 
white spruce. The external elevations will be in 
brick, with red sandstone dressings. The Gardens 
front is composed of a central gable, flanked by the 
gallery stair wells, which project, and are gabled to 
the side elevations. On the ground floor the central 
gable shows a tier of lancet windows, and the porches 
project from the flanks; and on the gallery floor isa 
large triplet window, the flanks having each three 
small lancets over the projecting porches. The sides 
of the church are buttressed into bays, containing 
couplet lancetS to each floor. The ventilation will 
be effected by Tobin inlet tubes and a Boyle's 
exhaust roof ventilator. The lighting will be by 
leaded cathedral glass, and by gas pendants hung 
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from the roof trusses, and standards and brackets 
to pulpit and side walls. The heating will be by 
small-bore hot-water apparatus. The church will 
seat about goo persons, and cost over 4,000/. 
being erected under the superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. James Ferguson, Belfast, the 
contractors being Messrs. Campbell & Lowry. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS, PENZANCE.—A new school- 
room, which the Congregationalists of Penzance 
have erected, was recently opened by Mrs. E. R. 
Lester. The building, which adjoins the chapel, is 
51 ft. in length by 21 ft. in width, and is situated on 
the south side of the chapel. Mr. Lester is the 
architect, and Messrs. Perkins, Caldwell, & Caldwell 
are the contractors. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS, — The 
Council of the Sanitary Institute have accepted an 
invitation received from the Lord Mayor and citizens 
of Liverpool to hold their next Congress and exhibi- 
tion in that city in the autumn of this year. 

SEWAGE WORKS, SKELTON AND BROTTON-IN- 
CLEVELAND.—The Local Board for this district, 
under special notice from the Local Government 
Board, are arranging to carry out a comprehensive 
Scheme of Outfall Sewers and Disposal-works, for 
their entire district, embracing a population of about 
15,000, and have further instructed Mr. D. Balfour, 
M. Inst.C. E., F.G.S., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to forth- 
with prepare a scheme accordingly, so as to prevent 
the pollution complained of by the Saltburn Local 
Board. 


SEWERAGE SCHEME, TIVIDALE, STAFFORD- 
SHIRE.,—At a monthly meeting of the Rowley Regis 
Local Board, the General Purposes Committee 
reported that two letters had been received from the 
Local Government Board, one relating to the 
sewering of Tividale, and the other to domestic 
drainage and the dependence of many houses for 
their water-supply upon wells exposed to grave risks 
of contamination. As to the sewerage, the com- 
mittee instructed the clerk to reply that the Upper 
Stour Valley Main Sewerage Board had probably by 
that time made an application for a loan for outfall 
works for the sewage at Tividale, and as a local 
inquiry would be held, the committee desired that 
the Local Government Board would at the same 
time deal with the scheme for the sewers. The 
report was adopted. Mr. E. B. Marten afterwards 
submitted plans of the sewerage scheme for the 
Tividale district, the estimated cost being 3,700/. 
The scheme was adopted, and it was decided to 
apply to the Local Government Board for a loan of 
4,000/, 


SEWAGE OUTFALL WoRKS, MELTON Mow- 
BRAY.—The Melton Mowbray Local Board have 
adopted the international system for their new 
sewage outfall works, and have instructed Mr. 
Jeeves, their surveyor, to prepare the necessary 
plans for the Local Government Board. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—An exhibition of water-colours by 
Dutch artists, numbering about 100 drawings, has 
been opened at the Goupil Galleries. —— The 
Government has commissioned M. Courcelles- 
Dumont, pupil of Elie Delaunay, to finish, in concert 
with M. Desvallieres, the panel of ‘‘ Attila,’’ which 
had been commissioned from Delaunay for the 
Panthéon, and for which he left sketches, which are 
to be followed in completing the work.——M. Raoul 
Verlet has been chosen to execute the monument to 
be erected by public subscription to Guy de 
Maupassant, in the Parc Monceau. The monu- 
ment to Barye, of which we have already spoken, 
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| of Fontainebleau.—-—-The sculptor Jacques Maille 
has died at the age of seventy-one. <A _ forme 
‘pupil of Pradier, he obtained the Prix @& 
Rome in 1847; a medal of the first clay 


/In 1863, and the Cross of the Leigon ot Honoy 
in 1878. It was he who, after the Commune 
was entrusted with the restoration of _ the 
Vendéme Column.—— The congress of French 
architects will be held this year at Lyons, from the 
roth tothe 13th of June inclusive. The members of the 
congress will visit the town of Bourg-en-Bresse.—~ 
The Société Académique d’Architecture of Lyons 
has awarded to M. Claude Garnier the first prize jg 
the competition which it organises every year. The 
subject was ‘‘Un Pont de la Croix Rousse 4 
Fourviéres.”” MM. Alexandre Faure and Pay 
Bruyas obtained the second prize ex e@guo, and 
M. Armbruster the third. M. Mérieux obtained 
the first prize inthe archzeological competition, the 
subject of which was a monograph of the church of 
Ainay..-— The Railway Company de l'Ouest has 
just made a trial, on the line from Havre to 
Beuzeville, of the first large electric locomotive 
constructed by M. Heilmann, a_ French 
engineer, who promises to obtain with these 
engines a speed of 110 kilométres per hour. —~ 
Among the numerous schemes for an_ exhibition 
palace, which will be submitted to the organisers of 
the 1900 Exhibition, there is one which is already 
much spoken of in the French press, and which 
M. Hector Horeau, the architect, proposed for the 
1851 Exhibition in London. He proposes a palace 
surrounding a-grand square with the Eiffel Tower as 
its centre. It would give double the floor area ot 
the existing constructions around the Champ de 
Mars, and render unnecessary the addition of 
annexes and the bridging of the Seine with a tem. 
porary flooring. There is some talk of adopting 
this. It seems to us better that the general com- 
mittee should keep to its original intention of a 
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grand competition, which might bring out some really 
new and original idea. The public, after the variety 
and picturesque effect of the collection of buildings 
for the 1889 Exhibition, would find this single grand 
square of glass and iron buildings, surrounding the 
whole of the Champ de Mars, rather monotonous 
and uninteresting. 


GERMANY.—The Emperor announces that he 
will henceforth give from his privy purse an annual 
prize of 5o/. for the ‘‘ encouragement of the study of 
classic art in Germany.”’ The subject to be set for 
the first competition is the restoration of the 
Pergamenian woman's head, at present in the 
Berlin Museum.——The Prince of  Stolberg- 
Wernigerode is engaged in forming a museum for 
the antiquities and archzeological relics of the Harz 
at Wernigerode, the feature of which will be his own 
collections.——-Architecture will probably be well 
represented at this year’s Berlin Art Exhibition, the 
executive committee having decided to place one of 
the large halls in the central nave of the building at 
the disposal of the Berlin Architectural Societies. 
The plans for the proposed Berlin ‘‘ Permanent 
Fair’ building are now ready. The scheme includes 
a large hotel in the Alexandrinenstrasse, together 
with consignment offices, whilst the main_build- 
ing is to be on the Ritterstrasse, and contains the 
extensive show-rooms, with spacious cellarage for 
storage purposes. Room is to be found in the upper 
stories of a part of the building for some additional 
premises required for the Municipal Technical 
Schools.—-—It has been decided to hold a competi- 
tion for the plans of a newschool and gymnasium at 
Altona, to cost about 12,700/. Competitions are 
also announced for the plans of new evangelical 
churches at Magdeburg (to seat goo, at a cost of 
10,000/.), and at Carlsruhe, in Baden (to cost 
22,500/., with a seating capacity of 1,200). In both 
instances the amount named is to include all 
fittings.——-Rostock is to have a new theatre, at 
a cost of 21,500/., containing accommodation for 
1,coo playgoers. The architect is Mr. H. Seeling, 














and which is to be erected at the extremity of ‘the 
Ile St. Louis, is nearly completed. It is the work 
of M. Bernier, the architect who obtained the first 
premium in the Opéra Comique competition. A ' 
bronze group, ‘‘ Theseus overcoming the Mino- | 
taur,’’ which is one of the principal works of the | 
great sculptor, is already in its place ——A gale has 
blown down the statue of Napoleon on the cliffs at | 
Boulogne. ‘The statue was broken in fragments | 
in its fall. M. Dalou, the sculptor, has just com- 
pleted the sketch model for the monument in 
commemoration of the combat of Sidi-Brahim. The 
monument, intended for the town of Oran, includes 
a marble obelisk ona richly-decorated pedestal. On 
the summit is a winged figure of Fame bringing a 
palm to the soldiers killed in the battle. At the foot 
of the obelisk is a kneeling figure of France, holding 
a flag in her left hand while with her right she 
inscribes the names of the subjects of the memorial. 
The total height of the monument is 15 meétres, 
the base, decorated with trophies of arms, being 
surrounded by cannons united by heavy chains. —— 
On Tuesday last the Fine Art Exhibition at Lyons 
was Opened in Bellecourt Pavilion. ——On June 14 
an exhibition of decorative art is to be opened at 
Nancy, to remain open for a month.——The death 
is announced of the landscape painter Etienne 
Bracony, who figured in the Salons of 1847 and 
1868. He painted principally views in the Forest 
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of Berlin, who was the winner of a_ limited 
competition lately opened for the design.— 


, The Town Council of Mayence have resolved that 


the holding of a technical post under the Govern- 
ment is a sufficient qualification for the post of 
mayor of that town. Under these circumstances 


; two architects will be candidates for the post, which 


This is the first instance in Germany 
where other than lawyers or merchants have been 
admitted to the competition——The Prussian Diet 
will be asked to sanction a grant of 375,000/., being 


'a third of the estimated cost of the proposed canal 


from Lauenburg on the Elbe to Lubeck. By the 
operation of this scheme the produce of the Prussian 
territories adjacent to the Elbe will gain easy access 
to the Baltic, and thus to Scandinavia.——In the 
course of a lecture delivered at the Railway Institute 
on the testing of bridges, Herr Leschinsky men- 
tioned that there are nearly 11,000 iron bridges 1 
Germany.——A large dam is now in course of 
erection on the river Simbase, which flows into the 
sea north of Dar-es-Salam, in German East Africa, 
under the direction of the Governor, Major V- 
Krochen, with a view to ensuring an adequate water 
supply during the dry season.——-We regret 10 
announce the death of Karl Ludecke, of Breslau. 
He was the designer of the Exchange at Breslau, 


, and of a number of public buildings in Silesia 
the vicinity. Since 1880 he has been a member of 


the Prussian ‘‘ Akademie fiir Bauwesen.’’ 
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usual loyal and patriotic toasts had been proposed 
and honoured, Mr. T. Liggins proposed ‘‘ The 
Mayor and Corporation.” The Mayor, in re- 
sponding, said they had had in the Corporation 
during the past year many schemes and objects 
under consideration. With reference to the battle 


town, was wanted. ‘The town presented a very 
Medizeval appearance, and many of the shops 
of Hull were simply houses altered into shops. 
Standing on the Whitefriargate Bridge they got a 
unique view—a most Continental one. And yet 
the town was a good business town, and what 
was wanted were larger and more commodious 
blocks of buildings suitable for business purposes. 
Mr. F. S. Brodrick proposed ‘‘ The Hull Master 
Builders’ Association.”” The Président, in acknow- 
ledging the toast, said—They had now inaugurated 
and established a local habitation, known as the 
Builders’ Exchange. He would tell them what they 
intended to do in it. Those whom they did their 
business with—bricklayers, slaters, stonemasons, 
&c.—would use it with them, and so be enabled to 
do their business transactions under comfortable 
Conditions. Literature suitable to the trade would 

placed upon the tables, and such information as 
would guide them in their purchases would be at 
command. He hoped that the new Exchange would 
become a power in Hull and assist them in their 
good relations one with another. With reference 
to the labour question, the labour market was still 


that the party-wall was not suitable for the 
erection of new buildings adjoining it, and that it 
must be pulled down. ‘The expense of pulling down 
and rebuilding, he determined, must be borne by 
the building owners (Messrs. Booker & Warne), but 
if the adjoining owner subsequently made use of the 


surveyor’s fees. The costs of the proceedings before 
the arbitrator, as well as in the Court, were ordered 
to be paid by plaintiff. 





IMPORTANT POINT UNDER THE METRO- 
POLITAN BUILDING ACT, 1855. 


THE case of Holland and Another v. Wallen, on 
Monday and Tuesday last came before a Divisional 
Court of Queen’s Bench, consisting of Mr. Justice 
Mathew and Mr. Justice Cave, it being an appeal 
by Messrs. Shoolbred & Co., of Tottenham-court- 
road, from an order of Mr. Vaughan, Metropolitan 
Police Magistrate, directing them to comply with an 
order made by Mr. F. Wallen, the Surveyor for the 
District of St. Pancras West, under the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, 1855. The facts were shortly as 
follows :—In March, 1892, Messrs. Holland & 
Hannen, the builders to. the appellants,--gave 
the respondent notice of their intention to 
erect certain new premises in Grafton-- street, 
and such works were duly commenced. In 
the August following the respondent served 





a notice on the appellants calling upon them 


the South Shields bricklayers and labourers is the 
most important. The dispute, which commenced 
on January 1, affects twenty firms, and arose out of 
a refusal of the men to accept a new code of working 
rules put forward by the employers. The approxi- 
mate number of persons on strike or locked out is 


of the plans, he was glad to hear that the Corpora- | extra height to which the wall was raised, he was to 130. The other unsettled disputes are at Duncee 
tion had done well in passing the by-laws respecting | pay his proportion in respect thereof. The arbitrator (slaters’), Newcastle-on-Tyne (plasterers and 
building regulations. The ratepayers of the town | further found that the plaintiff's claim to rights of | @bourers, and bricklayers and labourers). 
had now accepted the Public Libraries Act, and it light and air in relation to the premises was — a 

was thought that a large Public Hall, which would | unfounded, and must be dismissed, as also were the 
include all the buildings and requirements of the| claims for compensation for disturbance and MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. W. C. Tyndale on *‘ House Drainage.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students visit to the 
Paper Mills of Messrs. Joynson & Son at St. Mary Cray. 
2 p.m. ; , 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Visit to St. 
Paul's Cathedral to inspect the new mosaics. 

Architectural Association. — Visit to the Battersea 
Town Hall by permission of the Architect, Mr. E. W. 
Mountford. 3 p.m. 

Junior Enginetring Society.—Visit to the Tottenham 
and Forest Gate Railway Works. 3 p.m. 

Royal Institution. — Lord Rayleigh on ‘“ Light, 
with Special Reference to the Optical Discoveries of 
Newton.” III. 3 p.m. 
. Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Craig- 

ouse. 

Oucen's College, €ork.—Mr. Arthur Hill on ‘‘ The 
History of Architecture.” VII. 3 p.m, 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Papers by Pro 
fessor T. Roger Smith, Professor J. A. Fleming, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor G. Carey Foster, F.R.S., an d 





Professor T. Hudson Bear, B.Se., M:Inst.C.E., on ** The 
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Lea Bridge. 1.30 p.m. 








combined, — 2,576, G. Legrand, Fire-grate. — 2,584, N. 





























and 18, Russia Lane, Bethnal Green, f., r. 1042. 65+ 
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| : a 
| r a FEBRUARY 
COMPETITIONS. i CONTRACTS—Continued. BA vroceeds 
| » f A. Buinte 
igus | | Architect, Surveyor | ta i” at 
Dest | | aden 4 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. | Premiums. i Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. | pep oord te eal x e ys iy 1707 
eS! , j Bs : 
; Gasholder. SOCCER HEE EH EEE SHH SEES East Retford Corp. eee iJ. B. Fenwick eoeseces | Mar, : 
“Covered Market, with Shops, Offices, &c...| Goole Local Board... | oot, 50 srereresenee | SPOTTY || Police Station, Aberkenfig ..........,-.-| @lamorgan C, C...0..+ | Oflcial «......csse0e. die Mlerersion in 
Extension of Market and New Hotel......| Lancaster PhP ET Et tah be he i 7 | “Cooking and Heating Apparatus.......... Bishop’s Stortford U. Mar” e. Finc 
evelopment of Building Estate..... +++ee| Artizans’ C ita. | 50’. 202. and 202 Nodate, || [Wwenty Through Houses, Pudsey, Yorks..| = sssssees | | Herbert Hodgs MM coos) Gam he 
pi SEPERIRDS ‘SORRe Sey OO PO ABP Sy cone: 9} 4 * || Setts, Flags, Kerbs, &c. near Manchester) Castleton Local Board R. J. Webster ........, do, 
. || School Buildings, Clarence-strect, Halifax) Canon Gordon........ J. F. Walsh ....... eee do, 
ee ee ' Granite Setts (1,600 tons) . ° Bootle Corp..... bid be | J. A, Crowther ...... |) dg 
‘|| Additions, &c. to Police Station, Watford Standing Jt. Com. and =a 
| Herts County Council U. A. Smith ........ |) Cae 
CONTRACTS. | Re-building 13 and 15, High-street, Wigton)  —S.....4.. | Moffat & Bentley ....| dg 
|| Re-constructing Sunny Hill Inn, White- ae 
: 1} haven ....... Ceeecerccsccccccccces| - eevvcces |Wm. Carmichael .... | dq 
| Works and Materials ........... ives aac Bermondsey es | Offictad ...ccccccccses | de, 
| Architect, Surveyor, | Tendets *Day and Jobbing Works.............++++.| Paddington Vestry.. ee do. do, 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whcm Required. | or Engineer P to be ||, @Road Materials ....60-sessseseesseeees Camberwell Vestry .. | do, | = 
“ delivered. *Carbolic Powder, Disinfecting “Powder, | Face 
PONS ccicccvdccdibec oncbdphoeckées do. | do, | Mar, . rCut, 
| | || ®Works and Materials .......... aeealh ac | Rotherhithe Vestry . do. | 6, HH .8, King’s 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, Fylde-road, | 1] “SRaving Works.....ccccccsccccnss. cdeveccs Wimbledon Loc. Bd... | do. (oe r. 
ME Jvctaceaneeensedes beoke+htel . '. eeeneues W. 4H. } ncmiggped cooeeee Feb. 27 || @Disinfectants and Stoneware Pipes .+ee--| Leyton Local Board .. do. | de, yis., &- 
Artisans’ Dwellings, North King-street .., Dublin Corporation at S|. Terres do, | Repair of Outfall Sewer ........... eeeese-| Lymington Twn Coun. do, | do, FRBRUA! 
*Works and Materials .......csseeres coecet Wil , aoe. Bd, .. O. Claude Robson ....— do. |! @Road Improvement, ......ccccccccccsccces Brentford Local Board | J. H. Strachan. ‘ io do, grave Mev 
*Road-Making and Paving Works ...... 0, do. | Memorial Hall and Club, Aberdare ~ «-eee.| The Commfttee ...... T. C. Wakeling . oceeed 5 em 
Cottage, Llwydcoed Station, Glam. ..... +e G. 'W. R. Co. cece Official ..cceeeeeeeeee do. Alterations to Workhouse..... ER Ae Plymouth Union .... | H.J.Snell... ...... de ng 13 
Twenty-six Cottages....0e. + seeeeeeeeeee| Abbeyleix (Ireland) | Service Reservoir, Middleton ............ Hunslet U.R.S.A. ba 9 See rt — “7 
Sh seaddnthtnanae | do. do. Limestone Road Metal, &c. ..............| Swansea Corp. . G. Bell ..... sccccecte | umn Glan. T 
Flint Road Metal (300 yards) .......-.... | Dover Town Council do. do. | Works and Materials ................+++.| Chiswick Local Board MONEE. ‘nodnecsenceete Mar, Darlan- rd. 
Additions to Schools, Newbridge, Cartes || Roads, &c. at Infirmary ....... ........- Kensington Guardians | T. W. Aldwinckle .... | Maid Meyrick- -S¢ 
WEL] .cccccdcccccccccccecoscsecessess | Sancreed School Board | do. Feb, 28 | Seven Houses, Berwerdg Farm, Pontypridd| Merthyr and Aberdare ; 4 » Clarenc 
Enclosing Showyard, &c. Exeter.......... | Devon Agric. Assoc. | do. do, {| | Farms Comuinit T. Roderick ......s00- |. J 
Road Materials, Frittenden, &c. ......... | Cranbrook(Kent)R.5.A | do. do, | *Stone for Macadamising ........-+.se0e++: Hull Corporation .... | Official .....ccccccees Mar, § b, Youns 
Sewering Dorset and other Streets.... ... Bolton Town Council | do. ' do. |  Re-constructing Main Road .......... .| Walton - on - the - Hill gt. 6/. 1 
Three Shops and Houses, gr YS 1 Local Board ....... S. Middlebrook ...... | May Hornsey, 
We 5 da devel edit dcbbedccide chith 1 TEGO ccisbcc ccctals do, do. | Town Hall and Public Offices ............' | Lianelly Local Board | W. Griffiths ...... coos |) rds, Totte 
Road Works, Blenheim- place, Kc. ...s00e., Aberdeen.Land Assoc. . | School Buildings, Bloxwich .............. | Walsall ‘School Board | Bailey & M‘Connal.... | Mat ® 
Limited ............ | Walker & Duncan .... | do. *Public Offices and Institute .............. | Leyton Local meh - J. Johnson .......06s e Mar, % dey Leyto 
Sewering, Kerbing, &c. Turville-road ....| Handsworth Loc. Bd. E. Kenworthy ...... ** do. *Works and Materials ....... ieaceneeaedes West Ham Council.. | Official a enne nedesedial | = tds, ’ Claph 
Gymnasium, Chelmsford .,.....+-+++++ | King Edward's Gram: | | *Works and Materials .......... iabiovsnnt Tottenham Loc. Bd. do. i ee By 'T. G. 
mar School........ /c. Pertwee......++++ +» | do, *Works and Materials ........ceseceeseess | Lewisham Bd. of Wks, | ' | db, r. | 
Alterations to Police Station, = renee || ®Concrete Paving....... ccocevess cecccnces -| West Ham Sch. Bd. | Newman & Jacques ..| & YTSey » 8 . 
IROE.D» pisicka bp has weep «46 odmidébe donne eee enees | | Varley & Sandbach .. do. | *Main Drainage Works........0c-cccccees:| Newbury Town Council | J. Anstie .:.........- | de, gf, 15¢+5 
Schools, House, &«. Wilber Lee, Yorks...| Slaithwaite, &c. Sch. | $§chool Buildings, Brighton-avenue ......| Gateshead School Bd. | Oliver & Leeson .... Mar, i tut 69 yt 
BPP Pe ree ' J. Berry cce. coccccece do, *Works and nee, Newcastle Sub-| | John’ S- rd. 
Private ~e “a ement Works, Hope Hall-| 1 DINER pn 5 CASES ewe bod bectccoscocccce War Department .... | Official ...... coocctes Tule 31,8 Ch 
I a a oe eee es eee | Halifax Recpoesstone. | | E. R. 8. Escott....... ‘ de || Sludge Press Souse, Reservoir, &c. . Nelson Corporation .. | J. W. Bradley ........ | Mar, I, Wy 
Sewerage Works, Whitchurch ............ | Cardiff U.R.S.A. . 1 WH. FeMeer cccccccccces | do. ‘| Improvement of Barn and pens Brooks. . | - gen J Corporation .... | J. eee nets naconend 24 | Mar, By Wor 
Restoration of Crown Inn, Lamonby, | | Supply of Materials ........... leaamsanees oro’ of St. Helens.... | 0 odvepoces oo. | Mar, cottages, 
TENNER o ncenenencesnnaety cancdenedvnsl Beaty Bros. ........+- aasbainen | do LT SC ot ce srctidnoscestheceddotes | Bligo OR cede 1 B. “Tully off Mddeas's Mar, Wedding 
*Works and Materials ...........00-+eeee- | Hackney Bd. of Works | J, Lovegrove.....++++. | do. || *Storm Water Outlets, Sewers, &C. .......-| Brighton Town Couneil | F. J.C. May..ceceeeee | pe ff, cots 
Sewering, Metalling, &c. Grange Estate, | || Infectious Diseases Hospital.............. | Watford U.R.S coos | C. P. Ayres ....00-.0 | No dit 0 1. 4 
Walsall ....45 serecccsesrecenceseeces| | osevnee | H. Farrington........ | do, | Additions to Schools, Llanishen (Wales)..| Rev. W. Dovey ...... /Kempson & Fowler ..| @@ T, 32bey 4) 
Surveyor’s Materials ......... beccectecs ...| Rawtenstall Corp. eee H. A. Cutler.,........ | 40. | School Buildings ......ssessseececeeee .-.| Silloth (Cumberland) | EBRU 
Street Works, Park-road, &c. ............| Burslem Corp......... | F. Bettany .......... do. | iad faa. |G.’ Armstrong .....-<. | oa é. Fins 
Sulphate Factory, Lanebridge ............ -| Burnley COED. oases oe aS F. 8. Button. scsseeces:| dO. | “Re-building Sun Dial Hotel, | mowers Bury (Lanes.) Brewery | } r 
Street Works, Palmerston-road, &c. ...... | Aberdeen Town Coun. | W. Dyack .....-.-++.. do. | esp renseianeth saebebandabun <bxe set  cnsnsdens-lenes- T. Nuttall......<- cows | an Onsl 
Excavating at Sewerage Works, Whiteash| epee peng (Lancs.) | Hotel, Denaby Main, a Denaby and Cadeby | %) Onsk 
Brook ...00000++% seecsseseee poe cerees Local Board ....... | Mr, Hunter .......0.. | 0. I | Collieries, Lim. ....| = —s cevcsece ey 1,2002.— 
Laying Pipes, &ec, St. Breward........000 Bodmin Waterwks Co. | 8. W. Jenkin & Son .. | __ do. i] oe Restoration, St, Mary’s, Shrews-| Viear and Church: | | ' Pk., u.t 
Hospital Blocks, &. Morfa ........ +++se+| Rhyl Impt. Commrs. | Jas. Hughes .......... Mar. 1 |) bury.......++6 eesti Se A reanemelgial ge - “ apcineppapagl DS aman do, cial 
School Buildings *-ee ee er eeeereeee er eee eee Llanhilleth Sch. Bd. } A. Swash & J. Bain ee | do. — ( 
River Embankment............ onasieo tant enn ore. jnacenhe = at eneap vy 8 eecces _ ” 
Additions to Schools, Derby.............. Clown School Board .. Rollinson TD weeeee oO. i 0. 
Police Station, ADCTAMON 2. cececccceseses| Glamorgan C. Ona ens ' eeeeeeeeseeeen } do. i 4 2 : 
Police Station, Goodall-street ........e06. Walsall Corp. .... do. do. \) PUBLIC APPOINTM ENTS. ih “ 
COOGEE 0.o co ccds osbcncocdecoedqscoosss .| Walsall Corporation . oe do, do, | die a ' 
Pipe Sewer (i290 yards), Gardenstown, $ 1] Applice gr. 5 
BEIM, . ccskacsmnccdeine peseanenenes les :.':.4.ceeenenen Jenkins & Marr ...... do. i Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. tions Le. § 
Road Metal (1,340 yards).........ccececees Sevenoaks Local Boa rd J. Mann.............. Mar. 2 | be im, ry 
Stone Culvert, Pontlottyn....... clessvccesl Merthyr TydfilU.R.S.A, J. Jones........00- se do. it ie) Sort 
*Five Cottages at Ambergate ..........++. ., M. R. Co. 0, SEES ec ous — do. | : gt. 
Two Cottages, The Butts........cc00- eee Old Swindon Loc. Ba. |W. H. Read ....... --.| Mar. 3 || “Inspector of Works ...........+:. .++eee| Plymouth Corp. . 3l. per week. .....0.: 7 rd, 
Additions, &c. sepeapre Shooting on || ®*Engineer and Surveyors’ Assistant. wo 66eees Willesden Loc. Bd. .. | 20. 10s. per week. Thornt 
near Aberdeen .....ccccs-ccccessecs dedumeee | Mr. Thomson povesege ly Gh | *Assistant Borough Surveyor..............| Folkestone Corp. .... | 1200. &C......seeeeeess | Fee FEBrE 
Water Main, Valves, &c. (1,699 yards) ....' Pontefract Corp....... | J. Hestletine ....... do, | *Stocktaking....... cececevecoopecenecces .-| LondonCountyCouncil sccncees Mar, 2 ¢.. Ho 
’ 
-- : —1P Bedfor 
Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv., vi., vii. viii. and xxi. Public Appointments, p. xix. i , ‘° 
; sae . \ nf —s t 00/. 
New Engineering and Physical Laboratories at University { Royal _Institution.—Lord Rayleigh on “ Light, with Parelins, Band Saws.—z2,595, H. Lake, Balancin ais 
College, London.” 8 p.m. | Special gras to the Optical Discoveries of Newton.” | Fastening Window-sashes.—2, 626, J. Schelfhoudt . fe vt 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Hugh Stannus| IV. 3p Hangings. (Con 
on ** The Decorative Treatment of Artificial Foliage.” Queen’ s : College, Cork. — Mr. Arthur Hill on “ The} FrsRUARY 7.—2,643, G. Newman, Door Springs a proanc 
Il. 8pm. History of Architecture.” VIII. 3 p.m. Checks.—2,657, J. Hobbs and the Reason Manuf “5 a 

“eng! Benevolent Institution.—Committee Meeting. arene oe ee? Wee Company, ‘Limited, Nails and Screws.—2,683, W. a 
- mann and G. Elliott, Wood-cutting Tool.—2,688, B, Tkin, esuma 

Painters’ Hail.—Mr. W. Fourniss on “‘ The Processes RECENT PATENTS: Metallic Facing-plates for Brick or other Structures. samen 
of House Painting.” IV. 8 p.m. ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 2,695, C. Plowden and F, Unwin, Wood Pavements. fo 

T vy, F 6.—N B & T. M. FEBRUARY 8.—2,772, J. aoe 1 pone Bolt . 
UESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 3,246.— SP IONERE SING RICKS, SLaBs, &c. : Catch Window- fastener. 3,7 ice, Chimney Pot and — 

Society of Arts ( Applied Art Section).—Mrs. Philip Rymer-Jones.—¥or fireproof bricks diatomaceous earth is | Ventilator Top.—2,707, W lh ew Kilns for. Ba 
Newman on ‘ Goldsmiths’ Work: Past and Present.” | mixed with clay or loam, and when the materials are Bricks, &c.—2,799, W Pape, Draught-excluder for Doors. PI 
8 p.m. thoroughly incorporated they are made into bricks which 2,809, H. Jeffery, Composite Wood Pavements. 

Traiicinn Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for \ 2°¢ burned in the kiln, but the result of mixing such earths FEBRUARY 9.—2,825, J. Johnson, Stoves and Preve i G 
Sanitary Officers).— Professor H. Robinson on * Sewerage is - light ‘fireproof brick with ver y high non-conducting | of Down- draught.—2,839, T. Brown, Raising, Lo -_ 
and Sewage Disposal.” 8 p.m cag qualities. M . | Balancing, and Retaining i in Position the Sashes of Teak, 

Builders’ Clerks Benevolent Institution. — Annual 5,108.—METALLIC Roorinc: C, #. L£iliott.—This | w indows, and with means for Locking and’ Sectifil! i 
General Meeting of Donors and Subscribers. 7.30 p.m. patent relates to an improvement consisting of the employ- | came, combined with a method for Reversing the , 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Conversazione, | ment in ey come with roofing-plates ‘and cappings of | for Cleaning, Glazing, &c.—2,843, H. Hobbs, , Fim 
Exhibition of Drawings, &c. 8 p.m. bere which consist of a strip or plate held by a! sashes and Frames.—2,850, C. Lea, Attaching Door . Fir, 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—(1) Messrs. J. H. | dividing-part on which the cap is placed, and the ends of | to their Spindles.—2, 860, W. Palmer, Checks for D Oak, 
Greathead and Francis Fox on ‘* The Liverpool Overhead | which are bent round over the cap and fold also over each | _, 881, A. Gwatkin, Colouring or Ornamenting a 
Railway”; (2) Mr. Thomas Parker on “The Electrical | other. paper.—2,911, W. Blair, Window-catch. De 
Equipment of the Liverpool Overhead Railway.” 8p.m. | 5)132-—CEMENT: /. //id/.—This patent relates to a FEBRUARY 10.—2,952, J. Fingland, Preventing Blow- Lath 

_ process of heating and mixing carbonate of lime or lime | gown in Chimneys. | St. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. with clay in the manufacture of Portland cement without | | Wair 

Carpenters’ Company (Free Lectures on Matters Con- | _the usual process of grinding and burning. | PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCE Sar nae 
nected with Bui/ding).—Professor W. H. Corfield, M.A., |. 595? —PLasTER BoaRbs OR SLABS FOR PARTITIONS, | _ 23,748, M. and J. Lander, Stoves.—25,070, A. 
on ‘“‘House Sanitation”—illustrated: with apparatus and | &c. : #. Schweitzer ( Diisseldorf ).—In forming the boards, | Cement.—23, D. Mitchell, Water-closets.—1 ,176, T. | an 
diagrams. 8 p.m | which form the subject of this patent, gypsum is mixed | Water-pipes.—1,371, E. Bomford, Drain or Sanitary Dx 

Society of pp EMR . J. Symons on “ Rainfall | with spent tanners’ bark and glue. They are made either | for Streets and Roads, and {= Draining Purposes . 
Records in the British a. * g p.m. thin or thick, and are strengthened by the insertion of Generally, and in Joining the said Pipes.—1, 1. | 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations ©®DVas OF of iron bars. Holliday and J. Robson, Constructing Window-S for D 

Yor Sanitary oo —Visit to Disinfecting Station, &c.,{ , 203876-—Fixinc Grass in Winpows: W. Dodd.— | Obtaining Ventilation with Reduced Dranghts = a D 
at St. Pancras. 3 p.m. According to this patent. the glass is placed in any suitable | Rees, Lathing for use in the Formation of . 
Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. A, B. | frame,and round the is placed thin indiarubber, or Ceilings, Cornices, and other Plaster Surfaces.—1,570 = C 

- Plummer on “ Zine and Zinc Roofing.” 7.30 p.m. such-like elastic materi The glass is prevented from Lanchester, Fire ier! Floors, &c.—1,928, W. D 
chattering, and it is perfectly watertight, making the-|and the Ceralite dicate Limited, Facing Bricks, D 

THURSDAY, MARCH I. process very suitable for ship’s work. c. ; 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. yap? r COVERING is retained A ea ‘ A. O. COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

_Wright.~An air-space is retained all round the gir ers, og d 
t of FRIDAY, na 2. a: _ and the use of timber cradling is dispensed with. — fa age Hm e ah eae on W. Be 

_ Architectur Association. r. éeale on 042, rayon oulding Bricks, &c.—24; c 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Be sonata SPA for FEBRUARY 5S. ier i R. Leggott, Regulating Fanlights. | 399, W. King, ‘Denkods and Latches. } 
Sanitary Officers).—Mr. Charles Mason on ‘“‘ Scavenging, | —2,444, B. Dudley, Cantilever Bridges, Suspension Bri es, Pak ES ( 

Disposal of House Refuse.” 8 p.m. _ 2,454, ~ Morrell W: ee ve abo FGallag : Ab ind ab " 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— mson an orre ater-closet.—2,4 allag er ; : 
Mr. Herbert W. Umney on “ Efficiency and Economy of a C. as F aot and Application of Building SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERT? : ’ 

, aterials me as Cla rl 

—— er —2, 49! Klasen J Maning lla 5 een ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 3 ’ arabia ee 2 ue wr 

. : umm i” King, Sash Fastenings. FEBRUARY 8.—By Flood & Sons (on. the 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— ee 6.—2,546, W. Sanderson, Fasteners for | 152, Kensington Pk.-rd., Notting Hill, u.t. 57 yrs., S- B 
Annual Dinner, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m Windows, Doors, Bebe <i E. Carver, Fire-grates.— | r. 55¢., 580/. oa a 
Sanitary Institute.—Visit to East London Waterworks, | 2,563, W. Barnette, Wall-paper Edge-cutter and Border| FEBRUARY 12.—By G. A. Wikinson & Son: 12% 's 
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5y Thomas, Pever & Miles: “‘The Leominster 
ewery,” Leominster, f., and 16 public and beer houses, 
GARY 13.—By C. & H. White : One-third share in 

oceeds of f. houses and land, Hampton, 150/,—By 
H, Buimer : 31, Laurie Grove, New Cross, u.t. 70 yrs., 
fe 305+» 3302. ; 279, Lower-rd., Rotherhithe, u.t. 24 yrs., 
te Bees 1704. ; 58, Chilton-st., u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 2/. 105., 
l—by Henry & Latchford: ‘* Invermay,” The Chase, 
japham, u.t. OT yYTs., g.T. 15/., r. 652.,-8054.—By Bean, 
wruett & Eldridge: ¥.g.r. of 382., Portland-st., Soho, 
xsion in 89 yrs., 960d.; f.g.r. of 25/. 4s., Lichfield 
ove, Finchley, ditto in 76 yrs., 610. ; f.g.r. of 442. 2s., 
49 in 74 Yrs., 1,060/.; f.g.r. of 12/7. 12s., Station-rd., 
ito in 79 yrs., 3254; fig.r. of 462., Brookdale-rd., 
yaithamstow, ditto in 85 yrs., 1,045¢. ; f.g.r. of 332., Meyrick- 
,, Willesden, ditto in gs yrs., 7454. ; 9, Chepstow Villas, 
Bayswater, f., r. 752., 1,0554. ; 22, 23, Charlotte-st., Great 
fstern-st., f., 850%. ; 1 to 13, Margaret-ter., Acton, u.t. 
hyts., g-T- 584. 10S., 420/.; 12 to 20, Margaret-ter., u.t.. 
iyrs., gr. 402. 10S., 380/.—By Furber, Price & Furber 
(on the Premises) : 1, Nevern-rd., Kensington, u-t. 78 yrs., 
gt. 10, 1,240.—By Rogers, Chapman & Thomas. 81, 
New Cut, Lambeth, u.t. 7 yrs., g.r. 16/., r. 65¢., 2004. ; 
18, King’s-rd., Chelsea, fand 42a, Upper Manor-st., u.t 

yrs., ZF. 102., 1302. 

PeBRUARY 14.—By Glover & Harrison: 1 to 10, Sea- 

ye Mews, Fulham, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 55/., 1,160/.—By 
|, McLachlan & Sons: 47, Gauden-rd., Clapham, u.t. 68 
ws, gt. 132, 850/.-—By Boyton & Pegram: 45, 47; 
Darlan-rd., Fulham, f., 7252. ; forty-two plots of f. land in 
Darlan-rd., 2,7854.—By Wootton & Green: 14, 16, 
Meyrick-sq., Borough, u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 81., r. 822, 6557. ; 
; Clarence-pl., Milton, Gravesend, f., r. 32/., 300/.—By 
D. Young: 26, Fentiman-rd., Clapham-rd., u.t. 31 yrs., 
gt. 6. 10S., 280l.; 8g to 1ozr (odd), Campsbourne-rd., 
Hornsey, u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 512. 9s., 300/. ; 33, Templeton- 
”., Tottenham, u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 42. 10S., 1454, 5 136, Frith- 
d., Leytonstone, u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. 6., 80/.; 20, Sandmere- 
nd., Clapham, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 7/7. 17s. 6d., r. 404, 3704.— 
by 7.G. Wharton: 44, Queen’s-rd., Finsbury-pk., u.t. 65 
ws, gr. 87., r. 452., 4202.3; 75, Green Lanes, u.t. 87 yrs., 
gt, 152, T. 45¢., 2900.5 41, Kent House-rd., Sydenham, 
wt.69 yrs., g.r. 81., r. 262., 200/.; ‘* Mount’s Cottage,” 
John’s-rd., Tatsfield, near Westerham, f., r. 152, 1307. 5 
31,83, Choumert-rd., Peckham, u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 9/., 320/.— 
By Worsfold & Hayward (at Sandwich): Three f. 
cottages, Cooper-st., Ash, Kent., 3052. ; “* Rose Cottage,” 
Weddington, and 3a. rr. 14p. f. fruit land, 540/. ; a pair 
off. cottages, 2007. ; f. fruit land, West Marsh, 4a. rr. 30p., 
rt. 32L.5 Z. 

emDAKY 15.—By Beadel, Wood, & Co. ; 2, 4, Phipp- 
¢., Finsbury, and 1 and 2, Phipp’s-pl., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 
fol,, r. 1372., 8502.—By Geo. Gouldsmith, Son, & Co.: 
vy, Onslow-sq., Kensington, u.t. 36 yrs., g.r. 35/., r. 1552, 
y0l.—By H. J. Bliss & Sons : 132, Grove-rd., Victoria 
Pk., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 42, r. 342, 3907.5; 28 to 34 (even), 
Burnside-st., Bethnal Green, u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 10/., 6007. ; 
17,18, Gernon-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 6¢., 4752.—By Wewbon 
& Co. : 33, Anstey’s-rd., Brixton, u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 62., r. 
yl, 2952.; 19, Bemerton-st., Islington, u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 
i, r. 402., 2002. ; 8, St. John’s Park, Holloway, u.t. 58 yrs., 
gr. 52,1. 502, 5301.3 7, St. John’s Park, u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 
s,r. 512, 5102. : 84, Tufnell Park-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 82., 
yol.; 2 to 8 (even), Shaftesbury-rd., Acton, u.t. 83 yrs., 
gt, 217., 235.—By W. W. Jenkinson: 69, 71, Winchelsea- 
rd, Tottenham, f., r. 522, 480/.; 18 Fernham-rd., 
Thornton Heath, f., 1552. 

FEBRUARY 16.—By Wood & Kirby: 20, Great James- 
st, Holborn, u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. 200., 450/.; 15, Chapel-st., 
Bedford-row, u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 30/., 4501. ; 2, Millman-st., 
ut. 40 yrs., g.r. 352., 6107.—By W. Bradly: 133 to 145 
(odd), Church-st., Deptford, f. rental of 7o/., u.t. 49 yrs., 
1,100/.; a plot of land, Flocton-st., Bermondsey, area 
2,850 ft., r. 162., 3007.—By Lilley & Weston; 30, Wood- 
field-rd., Harrow-rd., f., r. 362., 4702. 

(Contractions used in these Lists.—¥.g.r. for freehold 
guund-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years; st. for street. ; rd. for road ; sq. for 

ware; pl. for place; ter. for terrace cres. for crescent ; 

for yard, &c.] 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 








TIMBER. TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, ey tala: etal Satin, Porto Rico o/o/6 o0/1/6 
Teak, ELI. ..load 9/10/o 15/10/o a ee CN! Rey 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu 2/3 2/6 
a, Canada load 2/10/o 3/15/o METALS. 

ICH, GO,...seeee 2/tolo 3100/y Pig. in Scot 
BR; GO. i. cccece is0 4/10/0 | “pana eB CO 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. Siglo 2/10/0 — Wick te WEE oicte 
~ teeeeeee 2/150 § 0/0 ROOM cass acce 5/17/6 6/o/o 
wr BD vecccces s/t0o/o0 §7/0/0 | no. do. at works 
©, Canada red 2/1s/o 35/0) in Wales........ 5/7/6 5/10/0 
eo Yellow .... 2/s/o 4/10/o Do. Staffordshire 
th, Dantsic, fath 4/t0/o 5'10/0 | “in London .... 6/o/o 6/z0/o 
=. Petersburg... o/o 6/10/0 | CoppER — British 
os Riga, hele aatiot cake and ingot 43/10/o 44/o/o 
© agg 3 aceee ae le 4/10'0 | Best selected .. 44/s/o 44/15/0 
pe eens 2/s/o 4'T0/0 Sheets, strong... 52/0/o o/o/o 
and &iststd 100 8/o/o 10/10/0 ieee Sane 42/6/3 41/31/3 
ae “ &3rd.. 7/t0o/o 8lo/o ry — Lib olol4t lols 
. Wa cscce . ; 
Yy Pet ies 7/t0/0 —gfo/o spenien ary ton 9/6/3 9/7/6 
ist yellow .... rzojo/o 13/z0/o . ‘ 
Do. and yeliow 8/o/o "910 Sheen ann, ee 
. white...... 10/o 11/0/0 7 ‘ 
: 6 Ibs. per sq. ft 
“soy en e/olo oul andupwards.... rz/o/o c/o/o 
Canada, Pine rst 22/10/0 29/10/o | 7 ae — English wy Sagas na 
ze. do. 2nd.... 17/o/o 18/10/o sheet ton 19/10/0 - o/o/o 
0. do. 3rd, &c. 7/10/0 10/10/0 Vieille Mon 
Spruce, ist 90/0 z2/0/0| tagne ........<. ‘so/ofo o/o/o 
ty 3rd & 6/x0) } TIN—Straits...... 68/7/6 68/17/6 
New Braasgics “ane "U2 | Austealian...... 68/12/6 69/2/6 
Rattens. all Swick 6/ojo  7/s;0 English Ingots.. 73/0/0 73/10/o 
Flooring feng 3/0/0 1s/o/o ANCA ...e.e000. 72/0/0 72/10/0 
4. Tt. prep. Billiton .....,. » 70/0/0 70/10/0 
itadcheceas o/t0/6 o/15/6 
_ and........  0/7/6 o/13/o aaa 
er qualities — on 0/70 | Linseed ..... ton 20/7/6 20/12/6 
ie, uba .. ft 3 /4% | Cocoanut, Cochin 31/ro/e 32/o/o 
M uras, &c I3 /44 | Do. Ceylon ..... - 24/ofo 24/s5/0 
R Ogany, Cuba 13% i6 Palin, Lagos. 24 10/0 ojo/o 
mingo, Rap English 
Me _Cargo av, I3 1/6 pale. wis. « «. 2215/0 23/o/0 
Tce do. do, 13 /4 | Do. brown........ 2t/o/o o/olo 
feet 0 do. do, [38 /6. | Cottonseed ref.... 20/ro/o 21/15/0 
Box am do... /3$ Is} | Oleine............ jojo 24/o/o 
Rose, Rio ey ton 4/ojo r3/o/o eee. U.S. 4io/o s/o/o 
teeeeese B8/0/0 18/o/0} Do. noite o/o 12/e0 
Bahia ‘s weet glojo x7z/jo/0 | TAR — Stockholm 
Satin, t. Do. barrel 0/19/6 1/o/o 
90... ®eeees ojo/s o/1/o Archangel...... 0/12/6 o/o/o 


TENDERS, 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘* The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.] 
ACCRINGTON.—Accepted at per schedule of prices or 
excavating, spr ay! metalling, &c., Perth-street, for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. W. J. Newton, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Accrington :— 

Geo. Cunliffe & Son, Accrington. 





ALCESTER.—For the construction of sewerage works, for the 
Rural Authorty. Mr. E. Pritchard, engineer, 32, Waterloo-street, | 
Birmingham. | 

Contract No 2.—Manufacture and supply of gas engine, 
centrifugal pump, and boy machinery :— 


Piercy & Co, ........ 260 o o| Glover & Co. ........ £182 0 O 





Crossley & Co. ...... 240 0 O| Tangyes, Limited, : 
T. B. Barker & Co... 238 14 4 Birmingham *® ...... 130 0 0 

Glenfield & Co. ...... 195 15 oO]. .- * Accepted.: - 

Contract No 3.—Construction of sewage tanks, filter beds, &c :— 
eee 1,009 | Jacob Biggs ...........+-++. gr1o 
Tones & Fitzmaurite .. 931 orge Law, Kidderminster* 897 
Currall & Lewis.......... 922 | Garlick & Hortont .:.....3 835 
* Accepted. +t Withdrawn. 





ALDERSHOT.—For new shop premises, Gordon-road, Alder- 


shot, for Mr. J. E. Lawes, Mr. S. Friend, architect, Aldershot :— 

FB. Kitigitt 'scic c's ccwecvecs oe Larste | W. J. Snuggs .........06. £2,490 

WE. Geman . ccscssececeve 2,552 | G. Kemp, Aldershot® .... 2,444 
' * Accepted. 





BROMLEY.—For works in the erection of schools in the 
Wharton-road, Bromley, Kent, to accommodate 1,066 children, for 
the Bromley School Board. Mr. Charles Bell, architect, 3, Salter’s 
Hall-court, Cannon-street, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. C, Stanger & 
Son, 21, Finsbury-pavement, B.C. :— 


LD. FOURS < cvvvscovsewceces £11,667 | T. Crossley & Son ...... £10,414 

BF. P. Duthols ine nd cpies dae 10,747 | T. D. Graty...cceseseeees 10,363 

W. A, GREED ciccascesece 10, A. Maud & Sons*® ...... 10,242 

R. A. Lowe .cccsccesess 10,552 * Accepted. 
{Architect’s estimate, £10,502. ] 








CHATHAM.—For the erection of a school for 560 children, for 
the Voluntary Schools Committee. Mr. G. Bond, , architect, 
Rochester :— 

Tie E> ONE nc danousanins £3,800 1.C. BH. Sianes.<. -.00:00000 £2,780 
Wea Go. EE conncdancnéenen 2, West Bros., Rochester*.. 2,762 


932 
* Accepted subject to the scheme being carried out. 





CHATHAM.—For the erection of a school for 569 children, for 
the 4 Suuntery Schools. Committee. Mr. G. Bond, architect, 
ochester :— 


o Co. BROT. Gite tencac £2,421 12| T. Callund & Son ....£2,295 0o 
West Bros. 2.cceccess «- 2,350 0] J. G. Naylar & Son, 
C. E. Skinner ........ 2 o Rochester® ........ 2,281 oO 


1340 
* Accepted subject to the scheme being carried out. 





COOKNEY (N.B.).—For the erection of teacher’s house, for the 
School Board of Fetteresso and Richarton. Mr. George Gregory, 
architect, Stonehaven :— 

Mason.—John Shaw, Maryculter, Aberdeen ....£245 0 0 


Carpenters.—Thomson & Sons, Stonehaven .... 135 19 0 
Slaters.—Lindsay & Son, Montrose ............ 38 17 0 
Plasterer.—A. Cormack, Stonehaven........ coco BWP 
Plumber.—J. Burness, Stonehaven.............. 1310 0 





DEVONPORT (Devon).—Accepted for the erection of detached 


villa residence in Alma-road, for Major Woodland. Mr. H. G. 
Luff, architect, 64, Chapel-street, Devonport :— 
Ce, Eh, GRUPO oOo diccnccestacesctecesetees £1,172 © © 





ERITH (Kent).—For the erection ot two chapels and superin- 


tendent’s house, at the cemetery, Brook-street, for the Local 
Board. Mr. Harold Hind, Surveyor, Erith Local Board :— 
Chapel. House. 
G. H. Gunning, Erith ....... - £936 6 3* ....£566 4 6 
G. Miles, Erith ............. © SG0'e@ @ . 515 0 oF 
Woolwich and District Co- 
operative Builders.......... 751 © 0 «..- 369 0 O 
_ in e@eeeeeveeeeeeeae eee 7 996 e °o 7 se 531 7 Oo 
Cs CRIIGRE ccigecccccdcdh ands hd 1,150 0 cece $37 10 © 
* Accepted. 





FOWEY (Cornwall).—Accepted for building two villas, Espla- 


nade, Fowey, for Mr. W. Gundry, of Torfrey. Mr. Sampson 
Hill, architect, Redruth :— 
and Block. 
BU. Pamber, TOMAR vccbadcctacese esses seocdeccce - £1,250 
grad Block, 
N. Penter, Polruan ...... s.seses- bdadermecdcccccccs £1,450 





HAVANT.—For alterations and additions to ‘‘ Wade Court,” 
Havant, Hants. Mr. Marshall N. Inman, architect :— 
We Peete & Beas sc cevcecce 4559 | J. Edwards 
J. Edney 490 | 





LONDON. — For the erection of eight houses in Hart’s-lane, 
Bethnal Green. Messrs. Dixon & Son, surveyors :— 


I PN BRR SEINE rs £2,320 
Css dcndenbeacerenee BED TG ono s évcucoceccoece 2,285 
Jarvis & Sons ......seeeee 2,645 | Knight & Sons .......... 2,093 
Thomerson & Son ...... 2,550 





LONDON.—For paving works, &c., Munster-road, Section II., 
for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. J. P. Norrington, Surveyor :— 


Stuart's Im- 

York Indurated Grano- _ perial 

stone. stone. lithic, stone. 

s. d. Ss. Zs da 

Imperial Stone Co. —_ — == -- 178 
Nowell & Robson .... 194 0 O .. - ° — —— 
Tildesley & Co, ...... 248 15 6 .. “= — — 
Wimpey & Co........ 21r 0 © .«. _ oe —_ _=- 
Thos. Adams ........ ro.Ir 0 .. 197 «1 6 4.157 © 6 .. 36% 





LONDON.—For sanitary works at St. Luke’s Vicarage, Hollo- 
way, N., for Rev. R. Glover, M.A. Mr. F. Le Rossignol, 
architect and surveyor, 1, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall-street, 





. Reekie & Sons........ £122 4 Stila oo £100 0 
» LARGRAM ...ccccccdupe Ito o| Rowe & Sons (accepted) 87 o 
LON DON.-—For sanitary and underpinning works at 20, Hilldrop- 


road, Holloway, N., for Dr. TI. Graham. Mr. F. Le Rossignol, 
architect and surveyor, x, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall-street, 
Stevens Bros............ -£132 0 | J. Kingdon (accepted)....499 10 
Rowe & Sons .......... 127 12 





a 


LON DON.—For sanitary works and =. at Nos. 107, 109, and 
111, Euston-street, W.C., for Mr. W. H. Douglas. Mr. F. Le 
Rossignol, architect and surveyor, 1, Gresham Buildings, Basing- 


LONDON.—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Old Dover Castle” public- 
house, Westminster Bridge-road, S.E., for Mr. C.-Best. Messrs. 
Treadwell & Martin, architects, No. 2, Waterloo-place, S.W. :— 


Colls & Sons ............ £13,235 | Patrick & Sons ..........£12,280 
Lawrence & Sons ...... 12,704 | Burman & Sons ...... ++ 72,808 
F, & H. F. Higgs ...... 12,600 | L. Whitehead & Co, .... 11,745 
J. Anloy scsccdccce'ss sees 32,283 








and flats, High-street, Peckham, 


LON DON,—For erecting shops 
Vv A. e, architect, 83, Chester-square, 


for Mr. Earle Bird. Mr. V 
S.W.:— 





BEGRES ccccdécce cccseses £12,500 | B. E. Nightingale ......£10,725 
Etheridge ...ccccccccess 11,901 | King & Son .....esesess 10,484 
BOOGE ce dciscesscadieuse 10, . O. Richardson ........ 9,787 
Holloway Bros........-+- 10,952 | L. Whitehead & Co. .... 9,740 
FRUGEE  ciccetacsdessecd 10,950 | 





LONDON. — For rebuilding the ‘Crown ” beer-house, 222, 
Bethnal Green-road, E., for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & 
Co. Mr. B. J. Capell, architect, 70, Whitechapel-road, LE. :-- 

Browning & Carhart...... £1,164 | Harper ....... posetb< veneee 997 
Coulsell Bros. i..... Mawew' 1,043 | L. Whitehead & Co........ 931 





LONDON.—For the erection of additional stabling at Holloway, 
for the London Genetal Omnibus Company, Limited. Mr. Percy 
W. Britton, C.E., Superistendent, Engineering and Building De- 


partment :— 

Allen & Son .......0sese0- £1,985 | R. & E. Evans ....«0+0++$1,709 
Perry & Co. ..cecseecesass 1,833 |S. Knight .......++ee0iées 1,630 
Wilkinson Bros. .......... 3,825 1.G. Parke? ..oonccosssos's oe 1,595 
Holliday & Greenwood .. 1,794] H. D. Evans (accepted)... 1,525 


[Estimate, £1,490.) 





LON DON.—<Accepted for providing and erecting the machinery 

and appliances for the provender mill, granary, and machinery annexe 

at Chelsea wharf, for the London General Omnibus Company, 

Limited. Mr. Percy W. Britton, C.E., Superintendent, Engineer- 

ing and Building Department :— 

PRES GE TOE bo ccc di bobovcs« ccccchacescséces £10,000 © oO 
[Estimate, £10,120, ] 





LONDON.—For alterations to the ‘“‘ Surrey Arms,” Camberwell, 
for Mr. D. L. Bryant. Mr. William J. Ingram, architect, 44, 
Theobald’s-road, Bedford Row, W.C. :— 





Waits Cay ccccccsiccee £387. o| Haywarth & Sons ...... £321 O 
Sparks & Sons .......... 837 0} Hewlett cc cwecsvcecevece 318 Oo 

I lscducavesdabuante 335 o| Mid-Kent Building Co... 313 o 
Hodges ....... Kcoteddes 330 0 | De POGBORS 000020n000 desi 283 °0 
Knight & Sons.......... 327 17 





LONDON.—Accepted for new drainage and’ sanitary fittings at 
the ‘Jolly Sailors,” public house, Clapham, for the New London 
Brewery Company, Limited. Mr. Willi Ingram, architect, 
44, Theobald’s-road, Bedford Row, W.C. :— 

Kec. Min GA cedcnbncpnessnctdos cxddsenedbensgeces £143 0 0 





LON DON.—Accepted for alterations and additions to ‘‘ The Hop- 
Pole,” Hill-street, S.E., for Mr. M. Pilgrim, Mr. William J. Ingram, 
architect, 44, Theobald's-road, Bedford-row, W.C. :-— 
Jo SUMUNEEE on ccccnnccccnesbonsecares Seocendsavcese £238 17 © 
{Lowest of four tenders received. | 





LON DON.—Accepted for repairs, &c., to the “‘ Cobden Arms,’ 
Digby-road, Homerton, for the New London Brewery Company, 
Limited. Mr. William J. Ingram, architect, 44, Theobald’s-road, 
Bedford-row, W.C. :— 

MMEORt GE SOMGc ccc cticcne cicccccses se #8 @e ee ee oe £125 o o 





LONDON.—Accepted for repairs and reinstatements to the 
** Devonshire Arms,” Ascalon-screet, S,W., for Mr. T. Hiltson. 
Mr. William J. Ingram, architect, 44, Theebald’s-road, Bedford 
Row, W.C, :— 

E, Wyat 


eeereeeeer eee eee ee eee eeeeeeee ee eeeeeen ee ee eenee 





LONDON.—<Accepted for repairs, &c., to the “Golden Eagle,” 
Beer House, Trafalgar-road, S.E., for the New London Brewery 
Company, Limited. Mr. William J. Ingram, architect, 44, Theo- 
bald’s-road, Bedford Row, W.C, :— 

BE. Wyatt ..ccccee . £190 





LONDON.—Accepted for repairs and reinstatements to the 
** Rose of Denmark,” Camden Grove, North Peckham, for the 
New London Brewe Company, Limited. Mr, William J. 
Ingram, architect, 44, Theobald’s-road, Bedford Row, W.C. :— 

Knight & Sons ....... O086 ecctwedsicessédeotece £196 17 0 
[Lowest of seven tenders received. ] 





LON DON.—Accepted for repairs, &c., to the ‘‘ Foresters’ Arms, 


High-street, Peckham, for Mr. J. ths. Mr. William J. Ingram, 
architect, 44, Theobald’s-road, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 
Denke eo Cen oc ciccccccticsedocicstontteasoceveceecs £125 17 0 





LONDON.—For repairs, &c., to “ The Seven Sisters” beer- 
house, Seven Sisters-road, N., for the New London Brewery Com- 
pany, Limited. Mr. Willi J. Ingram, architect, 44, Theobald’s- 
road, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 

J. Parsons: coicvccssiecedios pdcnccgfescdevddetb ee £174 9 0 





LONDON.—For erecting a centre on the Hither |Green site 
Lewisham, for use alternately for cookery and laundry purposes, 
&c., for the School Board for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

If brickwork 


be built in 

cement, add 
We V, GORE cic ctideBsteccctes $1,262 0 © ....£26 o o 
McCormick & Sons .......... 1,102 0 O I5 0 Oo 
EF. PeaGtee ...ccscweccccciovese 1,057 16 I iz 6 6 
J. Willmott & Sons .......... 1,050 © O 22 0 Oo 
j.@eenith Sc SOMs 2... as---- cae 1,042 © O .... 20 0 0 
W. Akers & Co.,South Norwood 990 o of 


of .... 39 0 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 





LONDON.—For providing and fixing heating apparatus on the 
low-pressure hot-water system (with the necessary boiler), for the 
old portion of the Midway-place School, Rotherhithe, and also for 
extending the apparatus to the enlargement of the school which is 
now in course ot erection, for the School Board for London. Mr. 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
is, SAGO saccsacsd err £552 0 
Potter & Sons, Limited.. 543 o 
Fraser & Fraser ........ 9 0 


Wenham & Waters, 
Limited jee © 493 16| W. G.. Cannon; Sou 
J. L. Bacon & Co. ...... ° $b oc 0 dee See 8s 
* Recommended by the Works Committee for acc 


Maguire & Son 
Z. D. Berry & Sons .... 
G. Davis ......... eevee 58 
W. Jenkins & Son ...... 





eooo$ 





LONDON.—For erecting new theatre at Camberwell Green. 
Messrs. Crewe & Sprague, architects. Messrs. Brundden & 
Henderson, surveyors :— E 
Toms e*eeeeeeeeeeeee eerree £9,565 | Pattison eeeeneeeeve Prrrrers VF) 
Martin Wells & Co, ...... 8,997 | Dennett & Williams...... 7, 
Kirk & Randall eereeeeeveee 8,67 Allen & Som... ...ssscccses 
WOR *Veedeeced Sotetesa net Sop Gould & Brand®.,......... 

* Withdrawn in consequence of the heavy penalties, 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions 
End, E., 


to the “* Driver’s Arms 
5 » Mile essrs. Sa 
Ltd. Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C. :~ 








] 

hall-street, E.C :— 
Pritchard & Son..........+-$222 | Stevens Bros, (accepted) ..£152 
J. Kingdon ...ccccccsesesse 227 





for M 
Hearle & Farrow ........++£248| J. & Ht. (accepted) ..£1 
WwW. RGD, 6.60 0d Coviccvdvece | Cecio Mat nee 
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LONDON.—For sapales to Nos. 27, 29, 
uaker-street, Nos. 1 to 8, Pools-square, and Nos. 1, 2, 3. & 4, N 
uare, Quebes.ctzest. Spitalfields, E, Mr. F. Child, surveyor, os 


and 66, Chancery-latie, 
Belcher & Co. ......s00- £608 ol J. Eaton & Co. ..... «-£620 0 
Howlett & Sons ..... coe 649 ° J. Wells & Son.......+. 615 oO 
[All of ge 


Edward Payne.......++. 625 





LONDON.—For peapoced stables in rear of No, 6, Lacland 





terrace, King ’s-road, Chelsea, S.W., for Messrs. E. & A. Thomas. 
r. W. Catterwood, architect and surveyor, 87, Gower- 
ones Ge & L £116 
veces 1,294 © o]| Lawrence..........#1,162 0 0 
i pepsetetesetes an 5s 6) E. Wilkinson, Pad- 
Bywaters .......... 1,234 © ©| dington*® ........ 1,159 0 © 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the ‘Old Red 
House” public-house, Barking Side, for Mr. S. Leheup. Mr. 
Fred. A. Ashton, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C.:— 


Ws BRUTE coc ccceccescesss £747 - Northwood 3 ......sese0- £583 
Hearle & Farrow ......+++. 654| J. "& H. Cocks ........ esse 549 
W, Atkin’... .ccccccccccccece GER Re BEDE ccccccccccseceesce 525 
W. WatSOR coccsccccccscces BE 1 Dc PEED bob cccccccsccceces 523 





LONDON.—For proposed shop fronts, alterations and ann to 
6r and 63, Leytonstone-road, Stratford, E., for Mr. S. Johnson. 
Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C. : 





W, Shurmur. .....-ceecsees £945 | W. Watson Sc aeign piconets 
W. M. Norton.......000- +» O7e | W. Atkin... ccccccvcscccccees 727 
Hearle & Farrow .........- 791 | J. & H. Cocks (accepted)... 647 





LUTON.—For paving and other works for the Corporation of 
Luton. Mr. T. Ridyard Roscoe, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Luton — 
































Bury Park-road. 
st. cs 
| eee | bs 
Pondwicks é ‘S | Waldeck- 
road. wee a43 | road. 
eur «S08 
2 Sa 5 
S59 gF 2 
B 
Te ROAM cc qocccces £ s. a. s. d.}/ £ s. d.|] £ 5s. 
A. T. Catley.....c0-« 8613 0 1,218 13 4/|449 12 0} 48211 2 
Thos Free & Son. -—- 1,208 0 0 | 448 0 O - 
ry Bros. ......++++ . [533 3 8/1,125 8 7 | 414 410] 47618 3 
eng Stone Coz. 79 16 4/|1,150 5 Oo} 435 8 8] 482 2 oO 
Geo. Wimpey ...... 1719 8 | 1,183 11 8 | 463 5 4] 40319 6 
61r 3 0} 1,234 1% 8 | 467 8 517 13 8 
Borough Surveyor's 
estimate .......+¢. 580 9 10/ 1,190 12 0 | 425 12 9 | 503 14 9 





MAIDSTONE.—For levelling, paving, metalling, &c., Heathorn- 
road and Albany-street, for the Urban Sanitary ‘Authority. Mr. 
Walter G. Scoones, C.E., Borough Engineer, Fair Meadow, Maid- 
stone :— 

For Heathorn-road. 





W. T. Burrows......4182 3 113] J.C. Trueman ......£165 0 oO 

DM sntcnccens 181 13 11 . H. Bridge, Maid- 

E, Iles..... Néecepeee 170 0 0 stone (accepted).... 15211 9 
For Albany-street. 

W. Cobar cocccccccccs £108 15 2 C. Trueman ......£160 © © 

W. T. Burrows . 186 4 5/| J. H. Bridge, Maid- 

FE. TNS ccccccccccccce 178 0 O| stone (accepted).... 159 8 © 








RUSHDEN (Northants).—For the erection of a house, Church- 
street, for Mr. W. H. Darnell. Mr. H. Adnitt, architect, Harboro’ 
road, Rushden. Quantities by the architect :— 


W. H. Lovell........00¢ £470 o| T: & C, Berrill.......... £457 © 
T. Wilmott, junr.......+.- 464 10} Harry Knight, Rushden* 435 o 
Bayes & Son.......seers 460 to| Henry Sparrow ........ 424 0 


Robert Marriott, junr. .. 459 © * Accepted. 





ST. STEPHENS-IN-BRANWELL (Cornwall).—Accepted for 
enlargement of schools at St. Stephens, for St. 4 + ~~ nna 
well School Board. Mr. Sampson Hill, anchabect, Redruth 

Gilbert & Walters, St. Stephens ..........seeesseees 4 195. 





ST. BLAZEY (Cornwall).— Accepted for erection and completion 
of Cornish Bank and premises at St. wor pa for the Cornish Bank, 
Limited. Mr. S. Hill, architect, Redruth 


F. J. Mabley, Par Station, R.S.O. ...... bubbbcocseses £670 





SALISBURY. — For the erection of a Sanatorium at the 
** Godolphin ” High School, Milford Hill. Messrs. John Harding & 
Son, architects, 51, Canal, Salisbury :— 
E. W 


BER e ccdcccccecces £713 11 10 | H. G. Kite nopecaso ti £652 0 0 

F, Dibben ......++. -- 674 © ©] Killow & Smith... .. = 7 8 

C. A. Hayes..... socve SEE © Oh Me GEBccce sepbscns ° 0 

« Ge Basls ccc ciccsesce 653 0 © Webb & Co., Saiisbury* eee °° 
* Accepted. 





SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For the construction 0 sewerage 
works, rear of Royal yee for the Corporation :— 


W. Buxton ...++- eee -- £237 | Brewer & Rackham, High- 
B. & W, Tes ccccccceccccss 219] street, Plumstead* .,....£159 
* Accepted. 


31) 33 35» 37. 39% & a 





STOCKPORT.—For ae ‘ubely of cast-iron pipes (contract 2A), 
for the Corporation. Fowler, C.E., 43, Great Under- 
bank, Stockport :~ 


Cockranes'& Co. ..£1,911 2 © | Jules Coulson 
Thornton & Cribbin 1 902 2 2| Stokes &Co...... ’ £3, ay tr 3 
The Staveley Coal The Clay Cross Co. 5 it 3 
and Iron Co....... 1,897 5 4] James Oakes & Co., 
- & S. Roberts, 2I, Wharf-road, 7 
ROR isc esc cdee 1,786 17. 8 London* ........ 1,645 't0 3 
The Stanton Iron * Accepted. 





DO. ccccccccccccce ar 19 10 





STOCKPORT.—Accepted for sewering, excavating, forming, ps 
ging, Greystoke-street, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. 


Atkinson, C.E., Borough Surveyor, St. Peter’s-gate, Stockport :-— 
Contractors.—P. D. & . Hayes, Turncroft- 
lane, Stockport banebedoncsbecceccenccen ceases £2,191 9 9 
Paviors, &c —W. Danee & Sons, Wellington- 
road South, Stockport ......-sccsccscceseees 2,223 17 7 
Worthington & Pownall 59, Rusholme-road, 
Ps + iccunethitndendasbdmeun seers co 2,358 9 § 





WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection of six residential flats, 
Station-road, Walthamstow. Mr. Fred A. Aston, architect, 3, 
Crooked-lane, E.C, :— 


Hearle & Farrow ........ £1,350 | Coulsell Bros. ............ £1,143 
» SE MB ev ccctsceyes EeG7S 1 We ACHINE © 2. ccc cccccces 1,050 
Se UENED  cresnebesi¥eop ce 1,190 * Accepted. 





WOLVERHAMPTON. —noeeaten for the erection of house, 
Coleman-street, for Mr. Wm - Mr. J. Mason, architect, 
Victoria Chambers, Bilston-street olverhampton : 

UGC SUNOE., TORGRERE jo cdcccccepeccccospepspppas 6245 ° Oo 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning’s Post. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. & B. (too late: next week).—W. V. (too late). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and givin 

dd po 4 giving 


a 

NOTE.—The responsibility of ed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications 

Letters or communications nares mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED 

All communications 7 TOK. literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively Ke dn matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and of to the Editor. 


———-- 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

‘THE BUILDER "issu ~ + Mange eae the Office to residents 
in any part of the year dom, at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Se who La 7 ye Australia, New 
Zealand, India, C Pceylon, RB shee um. Remittances 
(payable to. DOUGLAS OURDRINIE should be addressed to 
the Publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER.” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 























ESTABLISHED 1866, 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


fo be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E, 





















THE BATH STONE FIRMS } 


FOR ALL run Susan KINDS 07 

BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preser 
" Caleareous Stones and Marbles, 


24M Hiak ertOnw bs, 

The attention of Architects is 
invited to the durability and beautiful ¢ 
of this material. Quarries well opened 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework dg 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimaty 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton,§ 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C,  [ 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Off 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest mate 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse , 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk 
ies, tun-rooms, and terraces. | 
ntractors to the Forth Bridge Co, [Ap 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTER 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale py 
executed. 


4&5, East Harding St. Fetter-lane. E.C, [} 

QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOG 
accurately and with despatch, 

METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st,,| 


* QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLESANDD 
For 1894, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 2/r ‘i 


MICHELMORE & R 


Manufacturers of 
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OLLINGE’S PATENT HING 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BO 


Self-Acting ‘‘ FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every ¢ 


36a, BOROUGH Ro: Al 
ie Repuogp. “St SENT on 


Preved Asphl 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, Ei 

SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP. COURSES, AREAS, ROOK 


WASFHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOOh 
&c., &c. 

















—e 


This Asphalte was chosen i 

laid at Sandringham, on the 

General Post Office, and othe 
important buildings. 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & 





VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 


LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATIOL 


Particulars on application. 


LONDON: 
352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD N.W., and 


218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 8.F. 





LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 








CO. 






GLASGOW : 
47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQU! 
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INA PHOTO SPRAGUE & C® 48 5 EAST HARDING STREET FETTER LANE 


MOSQUE, CAIRO. 


(Published as an Illustration to Professor Aitchison's Royal Academy Lectures.) 


THE BUILDER, FEBRUARY 24, 1894. 














PHOTO SPRAC & ¢ # 5 HARDING STREET FETTER LANE 


MOSQUE, CAIRO. 


(Published as an Illustration to Professor Aitchison’'s Royal Academy Lectures.) 


THE BUILDER, FEBRUARY 24, 1894. 
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INK PHOTO SPRAGUE & C® 485 EAST HARDING STREET FETTER | 


TOMBS OF THE CALIPHS, CAIRO. 


(Published as an Illustration to Professor Aitchison’s Royal Academy Lectures.) 
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PONTING, ARCHITECT 


CHANCEL AISLE Mr. CHARLES E 


DONHEAD ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH: PROPOSED 


Royal Academy Exhthition, 1893 
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Royal Academy 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1893. 
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Royal Academy Exhibition, 1893. 
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